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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 





THE NITGHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 





















Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING a = 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Task, Principal. Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Authori ive N 1 Training C f 
teachers end to swerd Gipioma'ef Hiickic School | NITCHIE METHOD 





of Lip-Reading in New York. ee Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
Medal of Honor, Department o ucation— ee 

Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries | 602 Huntington Chamt BOSTON, Mase. 


Land Show, 19109. 


Instruction private and in class. Special op- } je ¢ a 
portunities for individual practise. ay and Washington School of rete ey 
of 
N. . 





Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard 
for advanced pupils. | Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | Washington, D. C 
» Vv. C. 








Zos Angeles and Pasadena Schools | MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 












































of Zip-Keading Nitchie Method 
il cham. Pimdeal 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISS L' ELLA 
ee “4 OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
18S GILMORE! assistant “ey MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
oo poston Nitchie Method — Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
: “sti ‘ New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
Individual lessons. Conversation classes. 203 NorTu 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Lectures. Normal Course. Special practise work SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
8 ee p-eamabpaachie eg Private mn go Classes 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Calif. Miss Extsasera G. Ds Lany, A.B. : 
SEES ——— | 7 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD ° e e 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement for the Adult Deaf 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. 
° Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Central Institute for the Deaf Sieatt lenin 
Lip-Reading ~ ~ —_ yg Reaes 
same lonepeaee me 5. °c MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Georg Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
“ PATTS LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
: BURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss EvizaBeTH Brawp, Principal Sizes Jane Erenrea, A.B. 
Werwial Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 60] Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast Nermal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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PHONETICS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR TEACHERS 
OF NORMAL CHILDREN—IV 


By E. D. BURBANK 


| bs THE previous articles in this series 
we have explained what is meant by 
a phonetic word, and have shown the 
proportion of phonetic words and sylla- 
bles in English. We have also explained 
the minimum of phonetics that a teacher 
in the elementary grades should know, 
and have discussed the elementary sounds 
and the phonograms that represent them, 
the way to blend these sounds into words 
and syllables, and the phonetic facts and 
principles that are significant in word 
recognition. In this article we shall con- 
sider the value of phonetics. 

The university and college courses in 
phonetics deal for the most part with the 
standard pronunciation of English words 
and the dialectic variations. In the 
schools for the deaf and for corrective 
speech, emphasis is necessarily laid on 
articulation and enunciation as well as 
word recognition. The special teachers 
know the elementary sounds and the cor- 
rect positions for producing these sounds. 
The resuits obtained by these teachers are 
amazingly good. The achievement of the 
most skillful among them is unsurpassed 
in the whole field of education. In the 
phonetic work with normal children the 
efforts have been largely confined to word 
recognition through “family” phono- 
grams, although there are some notable 
exceptions. 

The science of phonetics is of value to 
normal children and adults in the follow- 
ing ways: 


I. In word recognition, making possi- 
ble the recognition of words at 
sight. 

II. In pronunciation, making correct 
sounds possible without reference 
to the dictionary. 

III. In articulation and enunciation, giv- 
ing distinctness and clearness to 
speech. 

IV. In spelling, making it unnecessary 
to learn all words as sight words. 

V. It prevents provincialisms and dia- 
lects, tends toward standardized 
English, and helps in the study of 
foreign languages. 

VI. It will lead to spelling reform. 


DISCUSSION OF THE VALUE OF PHONETICS 


I. Monosyllables predominate in the 
vocabulary of children and are the most 
common words in use throughout life. 
When children enter school they already 
know a great many of these familiar 
short words and use them correctly in 
their speech, but they have to be taught 
to recognize the written or printed word. 
In whose the two first consonants do not 
constitute the digraph wh, as w is silent; 
o has the sound of 60, s has the sound of 
z, and the final ¢ is silent and does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel. There is 
not even one phonogram in this word that 
has its usual sound. . About one word 
in seven in English is unphonetic, like 
whose, said, and give, and all such words 
must be taught as sight words. 
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There are in English 1,326 monosylla- 
bles having the short-vowel sound. Of 
these short-vowel words only 88, or 6.7 
per cent, are unphonetic, like does, sieve, 
says, etc. The other 1,238, or 93.3 per 
cent, are phonetic, like ran, men, pin, hat, 
and cut, and offer no difficulty in either 
word recognition or spelling to children 
who know the sounds of the consonants 
and the short vowels and how to blend 
these sounds. Without phonetics each of 
these words must be taught as a sight 
word, in the same way that the unpho- 
netic words are taught. A° pupil who 
knows the consonant sounds and the five 
short vowels can recognize all these com- 
mon short-vowel phonetic words. 

Even a little knowledge of phonetics 
gives power in word recognition. , For 
example, there are in English 270 mono- 
syllables which have the sound of @. In 
267 of these the sound is represented by 
the letter a, as in cat, man, bad, tan, etc. 
There are only three exceptions—have, 
bade, and plaid—which must be taught as 
sight words. The following table shows 
the number of words that can be recog- 
nized as each short-vowel sound is 
learned, provided the twenty-five conso- 
nant sounds are known: 


consonant sounds in English. 














Without phonetics each of these 1,238 
words must be taught as a sight word. 
There are fourteen vowel sounds in addi- 
tion to the five short-vowel sounds, and 
when these have been taught the pupils 
can recognize 1,704 additional monosyl- 
lables. 

In an earlier article in this series it was 
shown that there are. 3,381 monosyllables 
in English, and that 2,939, or 86.9 per 
cent, of these are phonetic; also that 86.5 
of the polysyllabic words are phonetic. 
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In spite of the unphonetic words in Eng- 
lish, with all their irregularities in spell- 
ing and pronunciation, there are about 
six words out of seven that conform to 
the phonetic principles stated in the pre- 
vious article, so that it is important that 
advantage be taken of this fact in teach- 
ing new words to pupils. 

II. Many people are careful to pro- 
nounce blue as bli. Others are always in 
doubt whether to say bli or b1d0. Rule, 
June, blue, and sure illustrate the rule as 
stated in the previous article and furnish 
a good example of the value of phonetics 
in pronunciation. Pronunciation depends 
upon thé correct’ sound of the phonogram, 
the way these sounds are blended, and 
upon accent and emphasis. It is obvious 
that some knowledge of phonetics and 
some phonetic drill are indispensable if 
even reasonable accuracy in pronuncia- 
tion is to be obtained. 

III. The sounds .of the human voice 
blend to produce articulate speech, and 
may be so uttered that the enunciation is 
distinct. For each sound there is a par- 
ticular position of the vocal organs, which 
is only momentary, and then the position 
changes for the succeeding sound. It is 
convenient to use articulation in a special 
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I teaching 4 gives.... .267 words like, man, sat, lad, can. 
26 sounds give........ 267 words 

1 teaching é gives.... 226 words additional, like men, ten, hen. 
27 sounds give........ 493 words i 

1 teaching i gives.... 358 words additional, like pin, sit, bid. 
28 sounds give........ 851 words 

1 teaching 6 gives.... 134 words additional, like not, nod, cod. 
29 sounds give........ 985 words 

1 teaching ii gives.... 253 words additional, like fun, cut, rub. 
30 sounds give........ 1,238 words, or an average of 41 words for each sound taught 


sense to mean the way the organs of 
speech work together or articulate in pro- 
ducing the various speech sounds. If the 
organs of speech do not take the correct 
positions, the sounds produced are imper- 
fect. 

Most teachers of normal children who 
have had no phonetic training will learn 
the elementary sounds by imitation, like 
their pupils. If the children develop 
serious speech defects, they may be sent 
to special teachers. A teacher who is 
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ambitious and enthusiastic will not be 
Satisfied permanently to make the sounds 
without knowing the positions of the 
speech organs, and these will be gradually 
acquired. Such knowledge will add to 
the teacher’s confidence. It will make her 
sure of herself and she will get greater 
pleasure out of her work. It will also 
help her to correct the minor speech de- 
fects of her pupils, such as the following: 

A common form of lisping is due to 
giving the sound of th instead of s or 2. 
To produce th the tip of the tongue is 
placed just between the teeth. In giving 
the sound of s the tip of the tongue is 
back of the teeth, which are very slightly 
separated. When a pupil says, “Ith that 
tho?” he-is making the sound of th in- 
stead of s. If the tip of the tongue is 
drawn back or pushed back a little, the 
defect is corrected. 

Generally speaking, it is easier to make 
the front consonant sounds bD, pf, d, and t¢ 
than the back consonants, g and k. Chil- 
dren find it easier to say dive and tandy 
than give and candy. In making d or tf, 
for an instant the point of the tongue 
touches the gum back of the upper teeth. 
In making g or k the obstruction is in the 
back of the mouth, between the back of 
the tongue, which is raised, and the soft 
palate, and the tip of the tongue is low- 
ered, resting back of the lower teeth, near 
the lower gum. The positions for g and 
k or for d and ¢ can easily be felt, and the 
position for d and ¢ can easily be seen by 
the use of a mirror. If the tip of the 
tongue is held down, it is impossible to 
make the sound of either d or ¢t and dive 
and tandy become give and candy. 

- The teacher who would correct speech 
defects must train her ear to hear accu- 
rately and she must be able to analyze the 
sounds so as to hear what is said and to 
know how the sounds are produced. It 
is important that her own speech be ac- 
curate, so that her pupils may acquire 
correct habit in imitating her. 

- IV. The ws method of teaching the 
spelling of an nphonetic or sight word 
is to. visualize’ the word, pronounce it 
carefully, spell it orally to habituate both 
the tongue and the ear to the sounds of 
the letters in the right order, and write it 
so as to get the muscular co-ordination. 
Most pupils learn more readily through 
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the eye, but a few more easily through 
the ear. Such methods are indispensable 
with unphonetic words. Unfortunately, 
they are usually used also with phonetic 
words. 

When a pupil sees the word man he 
gets a visual image, associates the sounds 
with the letters, thus getting an auditory 
image, and he says man. This is word 
recognition. Let the teacher pronounce 
mat slowly and distinctly. The pupil now 
gets the auditory image, and through the 
association of each elementary sound 
with a letter the visual image is suggested 
and he goes to the board and writes mat. 
This is written spelling, for he only 
knows the sounds of the letters. As soon 
as he knows the names of the letters he 
can spell the word orally. Of 1,326 short 
vowel monosyllables in English 1,238 can 
be taught in this way, and there are only 
88 that must be taught as sight words. 

Phonetic spelling is to be considered in 
a later article, and at this point we wish 
to give only a few illustrations of the 
value of phonetics in spelling. Ch and 
tch represent the same sound. The di- 
graph ch regularly represents this sound. 
when initial, after a consonant, and after 
a long-vowel sound, as in chap, flinch, 
and teach. After the short-vowel sound 
the trigraph tch is used, as in scratch. 
There are only five exceptions among the 
3,381 monosyllables, and these are which, 
such, much, rich, and touch. lf pupils 
are taught these five exceptions and they 
know that ch is used after the long vowel 
sound and tch after the short vowel 
sound, they will have no further difficulty 
with these troublesome phonograms. Of 
all the words in the English language 
which is said to be the most often mis- 
spelled, and this is due to the fact that 
phonetics is generally ignored in teaching 
spelling. ° 

It has previously been stated that every 
monosyllable in English that has the 
sound of 4 is spelled with a, like tan and 
sang, except bade, have, and plaid. Of 
these three words, have is the only one in 
this country that belongs in the child’s 
vocabulary. This must be taught asa 
sight word, but the other 267 short a 
monosyllables offer no spelling difficulty 
to a child who is taught phonetics. 

One other example of the value of pho- 
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netics in spelling will suffice. We have in 
English three regular ways to represent 
the sound of the consonant k. Before a, 
o, and u we use c, as in can, cot, and cut. 
Before e and i we use k, as in ken and 
kin. We also use k after a consonant, as 
in bank, and after a long vowel, as in 
bake, but after a short vowel we use ck, 
as in back. 

V. A child learns to speak by imita- 
tion of the speech of his mother or nurse, 
and by imitation of his family and play- 
mates; in general, by imitation of the 
speech of those about him. The imita- 
tion is never perfect, so that each person 
has his individual peculiarities, and in 
every community different classes have 
marked differences in their speech. In 
spite of individual and class peculiarities, 
there are certain likenesses that charac- 
terize the speech of all the people in a 
particular section of the country. These 
differences, when sufficiently marked, 
constitute dialects. 

The speech of English, Scotch, Irish, 
Canadians, and Americans is distinctive 
in each case. In our own country one 
cati easily tell ftom his speech whether a 
man is from New England, the South, or 
the Middle West. In the speech of culti- 
vated people from different parts of the 
English-speaking world the differences 
ate less matked than in the speech of 
illiterate people. The teaching of pho- 
netics tends to eliminate both individual 
peculiarities and the provincialisms that 
are characteristic of the community. It 
would make our speech more beautiful 
and more homogeneous. 

A child of any race can learn the speech 
sounds of any other race. Not all the 
possible speech sounds are used in any 
one language. As a child develops, his 
organs of speech become accustomed to 
the sounds of his mother tongue. In 
other words, speech habits are formed. 
When his speech organs are at rest, even 
their positions depend to some extent 
upon the sounds they have become accus- 
tomed to making. After a while it be- 
comes difficult, or even impossible, to 
make ceftain sounds in other languages, 
or even to hear them. Phonetic training 
not only ai a certain flexibility to the 
organs of speech, but it trains the ear to 
discrimifiate sounds, and is therefore in- 
valuable in learning foreign languages. 
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VI. The unphonetic words in English 
are difficult, both in word recognition and 
spelling. Many phonetic words have 
vowel or consonant equivalents, as in 
meet and meat, and cent and sent. Such 
words are more troublesome in spelling 
than in word recognition. Any one who 
is familiar with English phonetics will 
appreciate the disadvantage of our spell- 
ing, but will also realize that it is a waste 
of time to emphasize the difficulties and 
work out phonetic schemes that are 
purely visionary at this time. 

There have been various persistent at- 
tempts to reform English spelling by 
making it more nearly phonetic. The 
pronunciation and spelling of our lan- 
guage change gradually, but oral lan- 
guage is used so much more than written 
that the changes in pronunciation always 
outstrip the changes in spelling. The 
chief reason for the meager results of all 
these efforts is that the appeal is made to 
people who know so little about phonetics 
that they cannot appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the movement. How can we ex- 
pect the English-speaking people to take 
an intelligent interest in spelling reform 
when educated people do not even know 
when a word is phonetic? 

We can never hope for any consider- 
able improvement in our spelling until 
there is a widespread knowledge of at 
least the rudiments of phonetics. If we 
can teach the subject in our schools and, 
to the extent our language permits, utilize 
phonetics in word recognition and spell- 
ing, we shall in time have a generation 
that will appreciate the significance of 
spelling reform. The Germans promoted 
their imperialistic propaganda in their 
schools for two generations before their 
people were educated to the point where 
they were willing to try to put it into 
practice. Temperance instruction was 
compulsory in practically all the public 
schools of the United States for nearly 
two generations before prohibition swept 
the country. There is a lesson in this for 
the spelling reformers. They are trying 
to get results without first preparing the 
people to understand the movement and 
appreciate its value. Not until a man 
knows something about phonetics can he 
see how a word should be spelled and 
why. 

In this series of articles we have tried 
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to show (1) what is meant by a phonetic 
word and the proportion of phonetic 
words and syllables in English; (2) the 
relation of phonetics to reading and the 
minimum of the subject that a primary 
teacher should know; (3) the elementary 
sounds and the phonograms that repre- 
sent them, the way these sounds are 
blended to produce words and syllables, 
and the phonetic facts and principles that 
are significant in word recognition; and 
(4) the value of phonetics in word recog- 
nition, pronunciation, articulation, enun- 
ciation, and spelling. 

This first series of articles has dealt 
with the science of phoneties in a simple 
way, for the benefit of teachers who are 


uninformed on the subject. In the next 
series of articles we shall consider pho- 
netics from the standpoint of teaching 
and shall develop the subject as follows: 
(1) the teaching of phonetics in the first 
and second years; (2) the work of the 
third and fourth years, including syllabi- 
cation, accent, and diacritical marks in 
preparation for the use of the dictionary 
in the fifth grade; (3) phonetics in rela- 
tion to spelling; and (4) the elementary 
sounds in relation to the position of the 
vocal organs in producing them. 


Note.—Criticisms and suggestions as 
well as questions are invited and may be 
sent to the author through THe Vora 
REVIEW. 





THE SLEEPY STORY 


Adapted for Lip-Reading by Mrs. B. W. Maguire 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Characters: The House Dog, House Cat, 
White Rabbit, Pigeons, Brown Pony, Gray 
Squirrel, and Dear Heart. 


T WAS night time in the great wide 

world. The House Dog stretched 
himself on the door step and remembered 
all the turkey drumsticks he had ever 
eaten. He would dream about them 
when he went to sleep. 

The House Cat lay on the door mat, 
trying to find the most comfortable spot 
for snuggling. She would dream of 
great bowls of clotted cream when she 
went to sleep. 

The White Rabbit hid in the cabbage 
patch. As she closed her little pink eyes 
she would dream of golden carrots and 
fresh lettuce and crisp new clover leaves 
when she was fast asleep. 

The Pigeons perched under the eaves 
of the barn and cooed to each other such 
sleepy songs, as they hid their heads 


under their wings. They would dream > 


of daisy fields and laughing little brooks 
when they had gone to sleep. 

The Brown Pony lay in his stall in the 
barn, and as he nestled among the hay 
he played he was a dream horse, with 


beautiful silver shoes, trotting away to 
fairyland. 

Away in the woods the Gray Squirrel 
hid in his nest in the tall hickory tree. 
He would close his little beady eyes soon 
and dream of every sort of nut that ever 
grew. But the Gray Squirrel eould not 
seem to settle himself for the night. 
Perhaps it was the saucy little night 
winds that whistled through the tops of 
the tall trees. Perhaps it was the Great 
Bear walking in the sky and the bright 
stars in the Great Bear’s tail that shone 
in the Gray Squirrel’s eyes. The Gray 
Squirrel twisted and turned in his nest 
among the branches. Presently he darted 
down the tree and off through the woods. 

“T wonder if Dear Heart is asleep,” 
said he. “I reafly must go and see.” 


So 


The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

Went to see if Dear Heart were asleep, sleep, 
sleep 


The Gray Squirrel had not gone very 
far through the wood before he came to 


the barn where the Brown Pony lay in 
his stall. 


- 
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“Where are you going this evening?” 
said the Brown Pony. 

“I am going to see Dear Heart,” said 
the Gray Squirrel. ‘She is kind to me. 
She never gathers all my nuts. I am 
going to see if Dear Heart is asleep.” 

“She is kind to me, too,” said the 
Brown Pony. “She gives me sugar after 


tea. I will go with you.” 
So 

The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

And the merry Brown Pony, with a leap, leap, 
leap, 

Went to see if Dear Heart were asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 


Then the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony went a little farther through the 
wood, till they came to the barn where 
the Pigeons were hiding their heads 
under their wings. 

“Where are you going this evening?” 
said the Pigeons. 

“We are going to see Dear Heart,” 
said the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony. “She is kind tous. She gives us 
nuts and sugar. We are going to see if 
Dear Heart is asleep.” 

“She is kind to us, too,” said the 
Pigeons. “She scatters crumbs for us 
every night. We will go with you.” 

So 


The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

The merry Brown Pony, with a leap, leap, leap, 

And the cooing pink Pigeons, who could peep, 


peep, peep, 
Went to see if Dear Heart were asleep, sleep, 


sleep. 


Then the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony and the Pigeons went along a little 
farther, and presently came to where the 
rabbit was hiding in the cabbage patch. 

“Where are you going this evening?” 
said the White Rabbit. 

“We are going to see Dear Heart,” 
said the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony and the Pigeons. “She is kind to 
us. She gives us nuts and sugar and 
crumbs. We are going to see if Dear 
Heart is asleep.” 

“She is kind to me, too,” said the 
White Rabbit. “She feeds me carrots 
for my lunch. I will go with you.” 
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So 


The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

The merry Brown Pony, with a leap, leap, leap, 

The cooing pink Pigeons, who could peep, 


peep, peep, . 

And the little White Rabbit, from the cab- 
bage heap, 

Went to see if Dear Heart were asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 


Then the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony and the Pigeons and the Rabbit 
went on and on and on through the 
woods till they came to the very house 
door where the House Cat lay dozing 
on the door mat. 

“Where are you going this evening?” 
asked the House Cat. 

“We are going to see Dear Heart,” 
said the Gray Squirrel and the Brown 
Pony and the Pigeons and the White 
Rabbit. “She is kind to us. She gives 
us nuts and sugar and crumbs and car- 
rots. We are going to see if Dear Heart 
is asleep.” 

“She is kind to me, too,” said the 
House Cat. “She gives me my milk in a 
rosebud china saucer and she never 
strokes my fur the wrong way. But you 
cannot go into the house. I will wake 
up the house dog to keep watch, if you 
like, and then I will go in to see if Dear 
Heart is asleep.” 


So 


The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

The merry Brown Pony, with a leap, leap, leap, 

The cooing pink Pigeons, who could peep, 


peep, peep, 

And the little White Rabbit, from the cab- 
bage heap, ' 

Sent the velvet-footed House Cat, going creep, 
creep, creep, 

To see if Dear Heart were asleep, sleep, sleep. 


Then the House Cat crept through the 
shutters and up the stairs, softly on her 
velvet feet, till she came to the room 
where she found Dear Heart, fast asleep. 
Quietly she turned around and went 
down the stairs, through the shutters and 
on to the porch. “Meow,” she said: 
“she’s asleep.” 

So they all turned around and went 
to their beds again— 














LIP-READING AND THE MOVIES 


The little Gray Squirrel, from the woods deep, 
deep, 

The merry Brown Pony, with a leap, leap, leap, 

The cooing pink Pigeons, who could peep, 
peep, peep, 
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The little White Rabbit, from the cabbage heap, 


And the velvet-footed House Cat, going creep, 
creep, creep, 

Who had all found Dear Heart asleep, sleep, 
sleep. 





THE SERVICE OF LIP-READING IN UNDERSTANDING THE 
MOVIES * 


By MRS. ANNA MINAHAN. Teacher of the Deaf, Seattle, Wash. 
Discussion by W. B. SWIFT, M. D., Boston 


PEECH-READING, often wrongly 
Sealled lip-reading, is the method by 
which, without hearing the voice of a 
speaker, one may gather what is being 
said. This method consists of watching 
the lips, the position of the tongue, and 
even facial expression and gestures, as 
mediums for conveying ideas. The 
orally taught deaf become experts in this 
art. Every deaf or hard-of-hearing per- 
son should become proficient in speech- 
reading ; for, although in most cases pro- 
ficiency requires determination and per- 
sistency, the time devoted to acquiring it 
is usually well spent. 

The aptitude for speech-reading is not 
graded by intelligence exactly, but rather 
by what may be termed slow-sightedness 
and quick-sightedness. With equal in- 
telligence, some seem to be natural 
speech-readers and pick it up in a few 
lessons; others require endless training 
and are never perfect. 

Skillful speech-readers get more en- 
joyment out of the moving pictures than 
those who know nothing about it. After 
practising a great deal in this line and 
being a: bit successful, a friend and I 
went into a moving-picture theater in a 
large eastern city to see Madam Butter- 
fly. To our amazement, we soon found 
ourselves reading perfectly good English 
from the lips of the Japanese actors. 
Even the old marriage-broker expressed 
himself in our language. 

Recently, also, while in western Can- 
ada, I heard a pale; gentle deaf boy say, 
upon entering a cold, chilly-room, “This 





*Read July 21, 1919, before the 46th meeting 
of the National Society for the Study and 
Correction of Speech Disorder, Milwaukee. 


is a damned room.” The boy’s mother, 
thinking she had misunderstood, asked 
him to spell the word he had used to de- 
scribe the room. There could be no mis- 
taking the spelling. When questioned as 
to whom he had seen use the word, he re- 
plied, “The soldiers in the moving pictures 
always say that when something disagree- 
able happens.” Just here he mentioned 
other words he had seen on the screen. 
I have since questioned several deaf per- 
sons as to their ability to read the speech 
of screen actors, and I learned that they 
were able to read a great deal of it. 

Thus we note that through speech- 
reading one may not only maintain his 
position in society when deafness comes 
on, but he may derive from it small 
pleasures that go toward the building of 
happiness. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Swirt: It seems to me that this 
topic of lip-reading. for the sake of better 
interpreting the. movies. is something 
worthy of our attention and worth bring- 
ing out in our field. We have many 
moving-picture theaters all over the 
country, yet the audiences get absolutely 
nothing from-a great deal of conversa- 
tion that goes on in those pictures. 
However, from the standpoint of the lip- 
reader, there is one thing in the movies 
which I criticise: I rather think those 
pictures are too fast—are run off the 
screen faster than the person would or- 
dinarily say a thing. \This speed should 
be reduced. 

Mrs. MINAHAN: Yes, but when ‘a 
movie actor speaks, he really speaks more 
slowly, with better positions, than if he 
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were carrying on an ordinary conversa- 
tion; and of course that will aid the 
speech-reader. 

Dr. Swirr: Suppose we should recom- 
mend speech-reading for those who at- 
tend the movies and our recommendation 
were adopted so generally that all over 
the country there were classes to learn 
speech-reading, not only to understand 
the movies better, but to understand 
other people. Such trained spectators 
would necessarily bring about a different 
attitude on the part of the moving-pic- 
ture manufacturers; they would put in 
more speech and the movies would be 
improved. 

Mrs. MINAHAN: Speech would also be 
better. 

Dr. Swirr: And the little printed in- 
serts, which often say the same things 
said by the characters in the pictures, 
could be omitted. I have often read one 
of these little screen paragraphs that 
seem to be necessary to make the thread 
of the story clear, and then upon looking 
at the picture that followed, I have found 
that the characters were saying the same 
thing again. Occasionally the printed 
paragraph represents them saying some- 
thing they didn’t say at all, and some- 
times the printed words are in the wrong 
place—that is, you read the words on the 
screen some minutes before the right 
place for them to be said in the picture. 
I have seen actors saying those same 
things later! If we could read by 
speech-reading what the actors were say- 
ing, their words would come to us at the 
right time. If the moving-picture manu- 
facturers would see what is being done, 
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they would put in more conversation and 
leave out, as I said, the greater part of 
the inserts. Thus they could add, prob- 
ably, a great many acts and leave out 
some of the motion that seems neces- 
sary to tell the story. Now, there are 
introduced in these moving pictures a 
great many gestures and actions that are 
not natural in real life ; yet, under present 
conditions, they must be included to show 
what the principals are doing. A great 
deal of such undesirable matter would be 
left out. 

I think this is a very worthy topic, one 
which ought to be considered seriously by 
teachers of speech-reading, movie men, 
and the public. It is an idea which 
should be considered and developed, for 
if general speech-reading could be 
brought about—and this could easily be 
accomplished (since it is very easy for 
adults to learn lip-reading)—I think that 
a new function of education, a new 
method of getting down to the individual. 
might result. I entirely favor it; I think 
it is worth taking up; I think it ought 
to be written up in a number of articles, 
after there has been sufficient éxperi- 
mentation to see if it is really worth at- 
tempting. I think that for one experi- 
ment a small group of lip-readers might 
sit in one part of the theater, another 
small group of speech-students in another 
part, and each jot down the number of 
words which they got from the play. If. 
after several such experiments, universal 
speech-reading seems really worth en- 
couraging, then it should at once be rec- 
ommended widely. 





“FIRST THE BLADE, 


THEN THE EAR, .. .” 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HEN I returned to this country, 
some seven or eight years ago, 
from a trip to Vienna (Austria), where 
I had planned to open the first school of 
lip-reading for the adult hard of hear- 
ing, butehad not been able to gain the ear 


and interest of those who should have - 


been concerned in the project, Mr. De 





Land, our kind friend and Editor, held 
out to me the hope that, with so much 
initiative, I was bound, sooner or later, 
to achieve things in one way or another, 
or some words to this effect. His faith 


in me proved a boon and inspiration on 
many occasions when discouragement was 
hrough it 


trying to take hold of me. 














“FIRST THE BLADE 


the seed to further endeavor was sown. 
I hope that spirit of initiative observed 
by Mr. De Land comes down to me in 
a small degree from a line of ancestors, 
several of whom were pioneers in the 
fields of science and medicine, while one 
or another was active in the army in 
Revolutionary days. Some of this spirit 
alone, I suppose, impelled me about five 
years ago to approach the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City to lay before 
them the need of free evening classes in 
lip-reading for deafened adults. An ex- 
perimental class, of which I knew little 
at the time, had already been started in 
Brooklyn by Miss Mary Woodrow, who 
is not deaf. In presenting the matter to 
the school board I realized that I would 
have to try and make a hit with my lip- 
reading ability, which, by the way, at 
that time was nothing great to boast of ; 
. but I simply had to prove to them what 
a splendid help the study is to those who, 
like myself, lose their hearing during and 
after school age.. When my mind is once 
made up, I‘am not much used to minding 
obstacles, for my path in life has been 
literally bestrewn by them. 

I wonder if the average hearing person 
has the slightest conception of the humor 
and pathos that are closely allied in the 
attempt made by one who cannot hear 
to understand the trend of an important 
interview and give correct replies with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, especially 
when the official’s mouth is covered with 
a heavy moustache and his back is turned 
to the light. At the moment, although I 
have been thinking hard, I cannot re- 
call what vicissitude could be compared 
to the performance. It is no small thing, 
however, for one who has no natural lip- 
reading ability to keep from saying the 
wrong thing at the wrong time. Now, 
on second thought, it strikes me that it 
takes about as much courage to go 
through such an interview as it takes to 
face the enemy’s guns. 

After many months of conferences and 
visits to school principals, the first even- 
ing class in lip-reading was authorized 
in Manhattan and I was permitted to 
take charge of it. My hopes were high, 
notwithstanding the fact that I was sent 
to a school in a district where a word in 
English is scarcely ever heard—where, 
rather, all the foreign tongues of East- 
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ern Europe prevail. As is easily imagin- 
able, the students who come together in 
such a class are unequally graded. In 
education and mental make-up they are 
quite a heterogeneous group. To handle 
them successfully, without previous ex- 
perience in class-work, is at first a great 
test to one’s power of endurance. The 
faculties of mind that tend toward the 
successful acquisition of lip-reading are 
possessed in an unequal degree by the 
learners. The art is “no respecter of 
persons.” Quick progress is sometimes 
made by the workingman, while his intel- 
lectual superior may defy all attempts to 
get him to understand the simplest sen- 
tence. Had I myself been a so-called 
“born” lip-reader, I suppose I should 
never have come to know all the difficul- 
ties and hard places in the study in the 
way I have come to know them, and this 
fact has aided in no small measure in 
making the work easier for the average 
as well as the slow student. 

Of these experiences was born the de- 
sire of bringing out a text-book on lip- 
reading for class instruction, whereby all 
the pupils could be reached and interested 
aggregately, whether quick learners or 
slow. I have the late Mr. Edward B. 
Nitchie to thank for the good foundation 
laid in teaching the subject. Upon it I 
could safely build, as we all build upon 
the knowledge gained from others, step 
by step, through centuries of civilization 
and progress. The actual test of the 
manuscript was made with typewritten 
sheets in the class-room. There I could 
in a practical way apply the work and 
give it a full trial. Later, as it was found 
of much helpfulness to the students, the 
manuscript was accepted by a publishing 
firm* and brought out some six months 
later. 

Since then the great strides that have 
been made forward in the United States 
in organizing evening classes in lip-read- 
ing for those unable to pay for private 
instruction have been truly gratifying. 
The interest once stimulated, classes were 
opened in Boston, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Newark, etc., and in New York 
City the number has grown from two to 
seven or eight. 





*Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York City. 
“Lip-Reading for Class Instruction.” 
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Through the organization of, these 
classes a new field has been opened to 
a number of hard-of-hearing teachers 
whose financial resources have been im- 
proved in consequence. It has, besides, 
given them prestige to be employed in 
the public schools ; the appointment is a 
constant recommendation to them, and it 
brings them in touch with others like- 
wise handicapped, to whom they can 
offer relief through the study of lip-read- 
ing and through the moral influence of 
one who has “won out.” 

The number of students who have been 
benefited’ through the free classes in the 
evening is on a steady increase. Their 
lives have been brightened and many 
times their lost courage to face the world 
has been restored. The human side of 
the work as well as the social and 
economic problems of the pupils, which 
recruit themselves from many strata of 
society, are of great interest to me. 
There are many matrons who learn to 
read the lips in order to improve their 
home life; there are business men and 
women in need of readjustment to 
changed conditions; and there are also 
working men and women to whom the 
class offers almost the sole diversion that 
comes into their otherwise barren lives. 
I found the class-work very broadening, 
and although I have had to give up teach- 
ing lip-reading on as large a scale as be- 
fore—this owing to a successful business 
venture into which I plunged headlong— 
I still derive much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from looking after some private stu- 
dents and from an evening class in the 
public schools. 

How easily these students, no matter 
how divergent their path in life may be, 
make friends with one another! How 
happy they are to get together and to dis- 
cuss their experiences of the day! The 
pencil flies often, when talking is not pos- 
sible, in recounting the details of the 
news to be conveyed. A recent much- 
interested visitor, on the occasion of a 
Christmas “Bee,” wrote to me: “The 
general atmosphere of good will and good 
fellowship which pervaded your class- 
room was’an object lesson that ought to 
be handed down to posterity.” 

It is much to be regretted, however, 
that my earnest and energetic attempts 
to organize evening trade classes for the 


hard of hearing in the public schools 
some. weeks ago, although the widest 
publicity was given to the plan in the 
press and among the medical profession, 
failed because the deaf themselves en- 
tirely lacked interest in the matter. Per- 
mission to start these trade classes was 
granted by the Board of Education and 
teachers were ready to begin the work at 
a moment’s notice, but few students ap- 
peared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of bettering their economic con- 
ditions by iearning a well-paying trade,. 
and the plan had to be given up. 

A similar experience was reported to 
me by the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, which a year or more 
ago had started a class in speech im- 
provement for those whose deafness had 
impaired their speech. There seemed no: 
demand for such work, and this splendid 
plan had likewise to be abandoned, even 
though the voices of some of the deaf 
members, I feel convinced, were much in 
need of improvement. Are the adult 
hard of hearing and deaf in this country 
not progressive enough to wish to ad- 
vance their prospects in life? 

A periodical recently received from 
Berlin, Germany, published there in the 
interest of the hard of hearing, reports 
the formation of a guild for the purpose 
of the advancement of learning to those 
who cannot continue their education in 
home, high school, or university because 
of defective hearing. A well-to-do, partly 
deaf member, who himself feels the lack 
of educational opportunities, presented 
the guild with a so-called. multiphone 
(Vielhorer), which has_ twenty-four 
transmitters. This apparatus was put 
in charge of the director of the public 
day school for the hard of hearing, in 
Berlin, who will superintend the lectures 
to be given and who will choose ap- 
propriate subjects from the various 
branches of science and the arts. The city 
council as well as the foremost aurists 
and educators promote this plan. Ar- 


rangements are also being made to equip. 
a large hall with multiphone and one 
hundred transmitters; so that a greater 


number of hard-of-hearing persons may 
participate in this excellent .educational 
enterprise. The first few rows of seats 


in this hall will be reserved for those 
who can still hear from a short distance: 


Se tere 
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or who can read the lips well enough to 
be able to follow a lecture in its entirety. 

On the whole, I believe there ought to 
be a good deal more co-operation between 
teachers of the hard of hearing and deaf 
than exists here at the present time. What 
great difference can it really make which 
method or methods of instruction a 
teacher or school employs, as long as 
good results are obtained and the stu- 
dents are benefited? Round Table meet- 
ings ought to be promoted for the good 
of the cause, presenting reports of ad- 
vances made and interchange of ideas, 
just as is done in many another field 
of human endeavor, where the object in 
view—the amelioration of the physical 
infirmity and the future welfare of the 
sufferer—must rise above the business 
side of the question. Kipling expresses 
such a spirit of co-operation admirably 
in these lines: 


“It ain’t the.guns nor armaments, nor 
funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes 
them win the day; 

It ain’t the individual nor the army as 
a whole, 

But the everlastin’ teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 


It is this “everlastin’ teamwork,” the 
altruistic co-operation between teachers 
of the deaf, which, I feel sure, will best 
advance the interests of the student and 
also that of the entire cause. There is a 
line on the first page of each issue of 
THe Voita Review that I should like 
to repeat here—not with assumption, but 
with reverence : 

“T hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves, by way of amends, to be a help 
and ornament thereunto.”—Bacon. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD B. NITCHIE - 
Compiled by FRED DE LAND 


R. NITCHIE contributed the fol- 
lowing articles or letters to THE 
Voita REVIEW: 

1. “Lip-Reading practically applied is 
an art, not a science. ‘Art is knowledge 
made efficient by skill.’”’ A letter com- 
plementary to Ferreri’s discussion of the 
subject of lip-reading in the June VoLTa 
Review. (Page 382, THe Vorita Re- 
view, September, 1910.) 

2. “The Spiritual Side of Lip-Read- 
ing.” Holds that “eye-training and mind- 
training are both important; but the art 
of lip-reading becomes a thing of beauty 
only as it has the power of transforming 
the lives of those who study it.” (Page 
547, THE VoLTa Review, December, 
1910. ) 

3. “The Eye as a Substitute for Deaf 
Ears.” Holds that “the greatest loss to 
any one who is deaf is the loss of under- 
standing speech. Inability to hear music 
or the voices of nature is.a deprivation, 
but inability to hear spoken language is 
a calamity, unless other means than the 
ear can be found to convey the message 
to the brain; for in the ability to under- 


stand spoken language lies the way not - 


only to the pleasures of life, but to the 
truest necessities of the soul and body. 

The problem of teaching lip-read- 
ing is. truly a psychological . problem. 
Both the eyes and the mind must be 
trained, but mind-training is the more 
important factor.” (Page 597, THE 
VoLta Review, January, 1911, with edi- 
toriat foreword. ) 

4. “A Little Preachment on Opportu- 
nities.” “Deafness is certainly a misfor- 
tune, but it is our own fault if we allow 
it to be an unmitigated misfortune. . . . 
Deafness need rob no man of either the 
capacity or the power ‘to enjoy whole- 
heartedly ; and this power is part of the 
making of the man behind the opportu- 
nity. We needs must have life, if we are 
to impart life to others. . Lip- 
reading is a possible help for practically 
every one. It takes effort to learn; it is 
not as easy ‘as rolling off a log’; it re- 
quires that we do our share; but the re- 
wards are great.” (Page 683, THE 
Vorra Review, February, 1911.) 

5. “How to Practise Lip-Reading.” 
A series of articles presenting “a com- 
plete manual of suggestion and ad- 
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vice covering all different kinds of prac- 
tise which I have found beneficial in 
teaching lip-reading.” (Page 700, THE 
VoLtTA Review, February, 1911; page 
776, March, 1911; page 49, April, 1911; 
page 118, May, 1911; page 169, June, 
IQI1; page 247, September, 1911; page 
315, October, 1911; page 366, Novem- 
ber, 1911; page 423, December, 1911; 
page 483, January, 1912; page 544, Feb- 
ruary, 1912; page 595, March, I912; 
page 141, June, 1912.) 

6. “A Play for Lip-Readers.” A little 
play adapted from the story of the Hat- 
ter, the March Hare, and the Dormouse, 
in “Alice in Wonderland,” and success- 
fully given by Mr. Nitchie’s pupils. 
(Page 36, THE Vovta Review, April, 
IQII.) 

7. “What Poetry Means to Me.” “I 
have often thought of poetry as the spe- 
cial possession of the deaf. With 
poetry even companionship of enjoyment 
is not denied ; for, though we cannot hear 
while others read, we can read while 
others listen. We are not deaf 
when we are being inspired by poetry; 
we are simply men and women, forget- 
ting our individual faults and foibles and 
conscious only of the vision and the 
prophecy which we are sharing with all 
mankind.” (Page 89, THE Voura Re- 
view, May, 1911.) 

8. “The Association of Deaf and 
Hearing.” “If we who are deaf would 
cultivate the saving grace of laughing at 
our mistakes, it would take all the sting 
out of them.” Suggests that the hearing 
show the same thoughtfulness to the deaf 
that is shown to the blind. (Page 149, 
THE Voita Review, June, 1911.) 

g. “Unemployment, the Tragedy of 
Deafness.” “That is the tragedy of deaf- 
ness—to want to work, to have the muscle 
and the brain for work, to need the work 
for the subsistence of life, particularly to 
need it for the subsistence of the. lives of 
wife and children, and then to meet de- 
nial of opportunity everywhere only be- 
cause of deaf ears.” (Page 217, THE 
Voita Review, September, 1911.) 

10. “How to Bear the Burden of 
Deafness.” “Closely akin to those who 
will not acknowledge their deafness are 
those who will not hear or read anything 
on the subject of deafness, lest it make 
them ‘blue.’ This is the reason given to 
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me by several for not joining the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf and receiving 
the periodical visits of THe Vota Re- 
view. Such as these acknowledge their 
own deafness, but are afraid of it; they 
acknowledge it, but do not have a real 
knowledge of it. They know only one 
side, the worst, and they think the only 
way of avoiding the ills of deafness is by 
shutting the eyes to them. They need a 
new viewpoint ; they need to find inspira- 
tion and courage in the work others are 
doing to conquer their ills; they need to 
find another side to deafness, which will 
make it- not wholly evil, but even an 
agency of positive good; they need to 
see that it is possible for deafness to be- 


come a real asset in their lives.” (Page 
465, Tue Vorra Review, January, 
1912.) 


11. “The Wall”: An Allegory. Shows 
what a real wall deafness is; but “you 
can change its ugliness into a bower of 
beauty.” (Page 658, THe Vota ReE- 
view, February, 1913.) 

12. A Lip-Reading Contest. Consists 
of “a dialogue spoken inaudily between 
an elderly lady and a younger one, rep- 
resented as meeting on a train,” and is 
intended as a reply to the often-pro- 
pounded question, whether lip-readers 
understand conversation on noisy trains, 
etc. (Page 21, THe Voura Review, 
April, 1913.) 

13. “The Physiological Basis. of the 
Visible Movements in Lip-Reading.” 
“While a knowledge of sound formation 
and of the relationship between forma- 
tion and revelation is of little value to 
the lip-reader, it is of great value to the 
teacher and should be a part of his equip- 
ment for the work.” Presents a de- 
tailed description of the formation of 
speech-sounds. (Page 56, THe VoLTa 
Review, May, 1913.) 

14. “Moving Pictures Applied to Lip- 
Reading.” Fifty-one.photos illustrating 
movements and mouth positions in speak- 
ing three certain.sentences. These “gia 
sentences, takemngaaet her, show all the 
fundamental consonant movements ex- 
cept that for y, and a good variety of the 
vowel movements.” The conclusion he 
presents is that “we should train the eyes 
to be as quick and jas accurate as possi- 


ble; we should train the mind to grasp 
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the thought, to construct the whole from’ 


the parts, and we should develop all 
forms of exercise along natural lines.” 
(Page 117, THE Vorra Review, June, 
1913.) 

15. “Some Assets of Deafness.” “Those 
who are not deaf seldom realize what 
deafness means; but we who are know 
how sorely it tests our sweetness, our 
patience, our cheeriness, our courage. It 
depends on us how we meet the tests and 
whether they break us or make us. But 
if by our determination and high pur- 
pose they make us, we can at length look 
upon them as true friends, as the creators 
of those assets of character for which we 
would not exchange the material assets 
of the whole world.” (Page 204, THE 
VoitTA Review, July, 1913.) 

16. “Lip-Reading, an Art.” “A science 
implies knowledge; an art implies skill. 
The theory of lip-reading, the system by 
which the sounds and their movements 
are described and classified, is a science; 
but the practise of lip-reading is an art. 

The forward movement in lip- 
reading lies along certain well-defined 
lines. In brief, it is the emphasis of the 
practical over the theoretical, of skill over 
knowledge, and of the value of the mind 
as an ally of the eyes.” (Page 276, THE 
Voita Review, September, 1913.) 

17. “Synthesis and Intuition in Lip- 
Reading.” “The treatment of lip-read- 
ing from the psychological as well as 
from the physiological standpoint is es- 
sential to the highest success. The de- 
‘velopment of the powers of the eye to 
see the sound movements must be sup- 
plemented by a development of the 
powers of the mind to interpret the 
thought of the speaker. No lip-reader 
ever became skillful by dependence on 
quickness and accuracy of vision alone.” 
(Page 311, Tue Vorta Review, Octo- 
ber, 1913.) 

18. “To Be or not to Be: A Little 
Preachment about Deafness.” A close 
report of a lecture. “To seek the broad- 
est possible life is good, but to seek it 
selfishly is as futile as for a cat to try to 
catch its tail. To broaden our horizon 
for self alone will never give the re- 
sources we need to rely on in our strug- 
gle for victory. The ideal service must 
permeate every sphere and activity of our 
lives. Think what it would mean 
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in this world; think how troubles would 
vanish from the earth, if perfect love 
were everywhere.” (Page 53, THE 
Vota Review, February, 1914.) 

19. “The ‘Experience System’ Plus.” 
“The teacher of lip-reading should have 
a knowledge of the whole field, should 
be thoroughly familiar with both the 
physical and psychological needs and re- 
quirements of his pupils and know how 
to meet them. No two pupils are just 
the same, and each case must be studied 
by the teacher, that the practise given 
may be suited to his needs.” (Page 744, 
Tue Vota Review, October, 1914.) 

20. “The Lip-Reading Teacher’s Equip- 
ment and Opportunities.” “I am fre- 
quently asked by persons who have re- 
cently become hard of hearing whether, 
if they learned lip-reading, there would 
be openings for them as teachers in in- 
stitutions for the deaf. I am obliged to 
tell them that, in my opinion, a deaf child 
needs a teacher with good ears, even 
more than a hearing child does. ‘ 
The objection to a_hard-of-hearing 
teacher for deaf children does not at all 
hold, however, in the case of a hard-of- 
hearing teacher of lip-reading for deaf 
adults; in fact, in the latter case, other 
things being equal, the hard-of-hearing 
teacher who is himself a good lip-reader 
surpasses the hearing teacher.” (Page 
801, THe Vota Review, December, 
1914.) 

21. “Method versus System in the 
Teaching of Lip-Reading.” “The more 
scientifically perfect the system, the 
easier it is to apply to it»scientific meth- 
ods. By all means, let the teacher classify 
and arrange as carefully as possible the 
different sounds and movements and the 
material to be used. But let him not 
think that this is all. He must keep con- 
stantly in mind the diverse problems, 
physical and psychological, that arise in 
mastering lip-reading, and that can be 
solved only by doing things the right 
way.” (Page 826, THe Voita Review, 
December, 1914.) 

22. “Training Plus Experience.” “A 
person may be able to tell the sound for- 
mations or movements if he has plenty 
of time ; but to make his knowledge prac- 
tical in reading the lips, he must know 
them so well that they produce the cor- 
rect reaction as rapidly as they are 
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spoken and without the consciousness of 
effort. Most pupils, I find, have some 
such subconscious knowledge in greater 
or less degree, but practically none have 
it at the outset in such a degree of per- 
fection that their knowledge cannot be 
improved or increased. No mete expo- 
sition of the theory will do this, but the 
right kind of training will concentrate 
the value of years of experience into a 
comparatively few weeks.” (Page 66, 
Tue Vota Review, February, 1915.) 

23. “The Detective Possibilities of Lip- 
Reading.” “In short, then, the lip-read- 
ing detective cannot defy the laws of na- 
ture; but, even eliminating miracles, he 
should find his art of great value to him 
on occasion. To do so, however, he must 
be a good, a very good, lip-reader; he 
should apply himself to the study of the 
art diligently and apply it in experience 
as widely as possible.” (Page 81, THE 
Voita Review, March, 1915.) 

24. “Why Not Lip-Reading?” “For 
the very slightly deaf, the totally deaf, 
and all the hard of hearing in between, 
lip-reading is a boon. ‘For the totally 
deaf it is the only resource. For the 
slightly deaf, with eyes and ears each 
helping the other, the effectiveness of lip- 
reading is especially great, and in certain 
cases by relief from ear strain it may 
even result in an improvement of the 
hearing.” 
view, May, 1915.) 

25. “The Other Side of the Moon.” 
A lecture delivered to his pupils. “Evil 
that we do ourselves is evil; but no dis- 
aster, no calamity, that comes upon us 
through the agency of others or of na- 
ture is an evil except by our consent. 
We may allow it to embitter our lives, 
weaken our wills, degrade our ideals, and 
then indeed it is an evil; or we can make 
it a stepping-stone to purer vision, re- 
newed strength of purpose, and deeper 
faith, We may physically be battered 
wrecks, but nothing can hurt the real self 
within us unless we surrender our wills.” 
(Page 217, THe Vorra Review, June, 
I915.) 

26. “What a Deaf Adult Should do to 
Acquire the Art of Lip-Reading.” “The 
power to grasp the thought as a whole is 
essential to ease of understanding by lip- 
reading. ‘The endeavor should be made 
always to seize the sense of a remark 
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rather than the individual elements or 
words. It is thus with hearing; we do 
not think of the words we hear, but of 
the thought conveyed by them. In lip- 
reading the thought can often be com- 
pletely understood, even when some 
words are missing.” © (Page 251, THE 
Voita Review, July, 1915.) 

27. “Lip-Reading for the Hearing.” 
“A very special group among the hearing 
to whom lip-reading would be of great 
importance are teachers of the deaf. 
Many teachers of the adult hard of hear- 
ing are lip-readers. In my school I re- 
quire even the hearing students in the 
normal course to learn the art. Such an 
acquirement puts the teacher into closer 
touch with his pupils, gives him an un- 
derstanding of their difficulties and needs, 
and enables him to meet those needs 
more effectively than would otherwise be 
possible. If this is true of teachers of 
adults, it should be no less true of teach- 
ers of children. Actual experience in 
reading the lips would give them an in- 
sight into the tasks they set their pupils 
that no amount of theorizing could ever 
bestow.” (Page 435, THE Vora RE- 
view, November, 1915.) 

28. “The Use of Homophenous Words.” 
“It becomes the work of the teacher to 
train the pupil’s mind to the highest pos- 
sible efficiency, and in so doing to elimi- 
nate almost entirely the difficulties that 
arise from homophenous forms. There 
is no better way to develop such efficiency 
than through the proper use of homoph- 
enous words themselves.” With a por- 
trait of Mr. Nitchie. (Page 85, THE 
Vota Review, March, 1916.) 

29. “Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing Lip-Reading.” “There is no secret 
about my methods of teaching lip-read- 
ing. I have always desired and have 
tried to make known those things I may 
have discovered that are good. I would 
that all teachers of this art, whatever 
‘system’ they may use, might have the 
benefit of what is of value in my meth- 
ods, not for the sake of the teacher, but 
for the sake of the pupils, for the sake 
of the hard of hearing. I want the best 
that I have to give to be used by every 
one who wishes it.” (Page 269, THE 
Vouta Review, July, 1916.) 

- 30. “A Deaf Man’s Music.” “To en- 
joy the music of poetry, no physical 











EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


sense of hearing is requisite; in fact, for 
any music it is not the physical ear that 
receives the message; the ear-drum is 
only the medium that carries the music 
to the soul. The deaf soul is a manifold 
greater calamity than deaf ears. It is 
akin to the blind soul.” (Page 373, THE 
Vota Review, September, 1916.) 

31. Voice Training. Very brief com- 
ment on an article holding that teachers 
of lip-reading should add voice-training 
to their studio curriculum. Mr. Nitchie 
wrote: “I cordially agree with Miss 
Dyer. The greatest difficulty to over- 
come is to persuade the pupils to take 
special lessons in voice-training. We 
cannot compel them to do so. Neverthe- 
less we have employed a trained hearing 
teacher for such work for several years, 
and we are hoping to do more than ever 
along that line this year.” (Page 484, 
Tue Voita Review, November, 1916.) 

32. “Tests for Determining Skill in 
Lip-Reading.” Comments on some tests 
made with deaf children by Dr. Edmund 
S. Conklin. Mr. Nitchie wrote: “Suc- 
cess in lip-reading is dependent upon 
far more than the ability to see certain 
sounds or words or short sentences. 
Such tests do not disclose the pupil’s 
quickness of eyes or of mind, nor his 
synthetic ability and powers of intuition. 
There is nothing in them to determine 
whether a pupil is naturally alert or slug- 
gish; nothing in them to determine 
whether he has those powers of concen- 
tration without which success in lip- 
reading cannot be obtained.” (Page 222, 
Tue Votta Review, May, 1917.) 

Mr. Nitchie passed away on October 5, 
1917. During a previous low spell, when 
it was a grave question whether he could 
pull through, and when it was a daily 
fight with balmy Sleep’s younger brother, 
grim Death, Mr. Nitchie wrote a number 
of the articles herein listed, while con- 
fined to his bed and too ill to be at his 
desk. He kept a pad and a pencil by his 
side and would pencil his thoughts on 
sheets of paper, and then mail those 
sheets to the editor, who would have a 
typewritten copy made and sent to Mr. 
Nitchie for final revision. But rarely 
was a change necessary. Can you imag- 
ine a nobler or a braver nature? During 
many years Mr. Nitchie knew what he 
must face. Yet up to the last he gave of 
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his best that handicapped humanity might 
be helped. 

To the compiler it seems but fitting that 
references to the loving tributes paid to 
the:memory of Mr. Nitchie should be 
added to this list: 

1. “Resolutions on the Death of Mr. 
Nitchie.” Copy of resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing: 
“His broad vision, tender sympathies, 


and simple kindness of heart led him to 


found our league, in which for years, 
and until illness forced him to confine his 
activities, he was the moving spirit, and 
for which he always worked with zeal 
and spirit. The courageous and debonair 
struggle which he so long waged against 
disease was not the least of his service.” 
(Page 616, THe Vora Review, No- 
vember, 1917.) 

2. “Edward Bartlett Nitchie: An Ap- 
preciation.” By Juliet Douglass Clark. 
“Mr. Nitchie was but forty years of age 
when he died, and his loss is irreparable; 
but the work that he has accomplished 
in the brief span of his life, and for 
which he literally gave his life, marks a 
milestone in the education of the deaf. 
His influence will be felt for years to 
come, for, to quote a present pupil, he 
was ‘a strong man with a big soul that 
cannot die.’ It-was the desire of his 
heart to bring hope and cotitage and joy 
into the lives of those handicapped like 
himself.” (Page 617,-THe Vora Re- 
view, November, 1917.) 

3. “Edward Bartlett Nitchie.” By 
Alice N. Trask. “His gift of giving was 
very great, not only in his own teaching, 
but the inspiration he imparted to his 
pupils has enabled them to carry on his 
work all over the country. Mr. Nitchie 
had a charming personality, which, com- 
bined with his ability both as a teacher 
and a lip-reader, gave him a wonderful 
influence over his pupils; his fine exam- 
ple was always present as an encourage- 
ment and help. He had a keen sense of 
humor, . . agreat asset of the good 
teacher.” (Page 647, THe Vora ReE- 
view, December, 1917.) 

4. “Aftermath: A Tribute to Edward 
B. Nitchie.” By Elizabeth Brand. “His 
great contribution to the teaching art has 
been the making of lip-reading instruc- 
tion psycho-physiological. The teaching 
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of lip-reading had been up to his time a 
physiological process; he made it a men- 
tal process. What many psychologists, 
working together, have done for the 
pedagogy of reading, Nitchie has done 
' for the pedagogy of lip-reading.” (Page 
648, THe Vorra Review, December, 
1917.) 

5. “Tribute to Mr. Nitchie.” By 
Mamie T. Phelps. “Mr. Nitchie tried to 
make me realize, above all things, that 
I must not be sorry for myself. This 
was the keynote of his success: To for- 
get your deafness, help others, and be 
happy.” (Page 80, Tue Voira Review, 
February, 1918.) 

6. “In Memory of Edward Bartlett 
Nitchie.” Details of the unveiling of a 
bronze tablet to the memory of Mr. 
Nitchie, with addresses in full. Full- 
page portrait of Mr. Nitchie. Mrs. J. F. 
Hammond said, in part: “I cannot think 
of him as dead; his whole life was so 
full of love and service, and love and 
service cannot die. His silent ministry 
will stay with us always. What he has 
given us nothing can take away—neither 
time nor death. We can take heart to go 
on with the burden of life and thank God 
that such as he has lived.” Mr. John D. 
Wright, in the dedicatory address, said 
in part: “For Edward Bartlett Nitchie 
deafness spelled duty—the duty of show- 
ing others the way out. How patiently, 
persistently, and inspiringly he continued 
at this self-appointed task, even after 
death had marked him for its own, many 
. of you who are here with us today know 
by personal experience. He had that 
alchemy of soul that transmutes the dross 
of obstacles into the gold of opportunity 
and extracts joy from elements un- 
guessed by others.” (Page 784, THE 
Voita Review, December, 1918.) 

7. “Edward Bartlett Nitchie.” By 
Elizabeth Helm Nitchie. A lecture to an 
evening class of pupils in lip-reading. In 
part Mrs. Nitchie said: “Mr. Nitchie 
gave himself so unsparingly in the serv- 
ice for the hard of hearing that his health 
was undermined, and in 1912 he had a 
serious breakdown. His wonderful cour- 
age and his will-power put him on his 
feet again, and he returned to his work, 
but only for a year, when another break 
came. But his interest in his work never 
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flagged, no matter how ill he might be. 
His constant thought was of those who, 
like himself, had imperfect hearing, and 
the desire of his heart was to give to as 
many as possible the great boon of lip- 
reading.” (Page 9, ore VoutTa ReE- 
VIEW, January, 1919.) 





RETRACTION 


of the article entitled “The Drunken 
Horse, the School Superintendent, 
and the Stutterer,” by Walter B. 
Swift, M.D. (See Tue Vorra RE- 
VIEW, October, 1919.) 


I hereby retract the above article. I 
do so for three reasons: First, because 
Dr. George S. Smith, deputy superin- 
tendent of public schools, in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has requested me to do so. Sec- 
ondly, because Dr. Smith’s demonstrator, 
Mr. O. H. Ennis, has suggested that I do 
it. Thirdly, because Mr. J.H. Parker has 
suggested that it is unbusinesslike and 
unprofitable to publish purely contentious 
articles. These are the reasons for the 
retraction, and there are no other reasons. 

W. B. Swirr. 

MARCH I, 1920. 





MIRROR PRACTISE 


When first I practised lip-reading be- 
fore a mirror, I felt like a grimacing 
idiot. The idea of having to say to your- 
self “How do you do this morning?” 
appealed to me as such a very absurd 
performance that I would often break 
into peals of laughter instead of properly 
conning the lesson. At least it was al- 
ways impossible to give “diligent heed” 
to the peculiarities of anything whatso- 
ever I might be saying to myself. Then 
I made a discovery. I used a small 
hand-mirror and tilted it so that only 
mouth and throat could be seen. With 
the laughing, mocking, or reproachful 
eyes shut out, the matter at once became 
impersonal. I could as easily concen- 
trate my thoughts upon the movements 
of lips and chin as if another were speak- 
ing to me.—I/da H. Wilson. 
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B. C. Wiestling 


THE “CIRCUS”: A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


DIDN’T want to go, to begin with; 

I never want to go anywhere; and I 
hadn’t the slightest intention of going; 
so all of the talk about the “circus” to 
be given ‘by the Philadelphia Speech- 
Reading Club had as little effect upon me 
as water upon the back of the proverbial 
duck. It is true that Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie wrote me, in March, I think, stat- 
ing that the “circus” was an assured fact, 
and saying that she hoped I would prom- 
ise to come up. I replied that I would 
not hesitate to promise almost anything, 
but that I was pretty sure to find some 
way to get out of coming. But—well, 
some of you know Miss Kinzie and some 
of you don’t, but you may take my word 
for it that when she starts out after some- 
thing, that something might just as well 


“Dey was all in white, too.” 


cry out, with Davy Crockett’s coon ; 
“Don’t shoot! I’ll come down.” 

As late as the middle of April, how- 
ever, I was still resting peacefully. When 
I thought of the “circus” at all, it was 
merely to recall the story of the servant 
girl who had been given holiday to at- 
tend the wedding of a friend. The next 
morning she was telling her mistress 
about the affair. “The bride was puf- 
feckly lovely,” she declared, “in a white 
dress and slippahs.” “And how were the 
bridesmaids dressed ?” her mistress asked. 
“And the 
groom,” inquired the mistress, “how was 
he dressed?” The servant shook with 
laughter. “Do you know, missus,” she 
said, between gasps, “do you know, that 
pore nigger never did show up!” 
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Then I had a second letter from Miss 
Kinzie. She said she was glad to know 
that I had decided to come up, and in- 
formed me that she had definitely as- 
signed me the job of “barking” for two 
of the side-shows. A day later Miss 
Timberlake informed me that I was 
scheduled to carry THE VoLTa REVIEW 
banner in the parade before the “circus” 
started, and when I visited the Washing- 
ton School of Lip-Reading Miss Suter 
said that of course I was going, and that 
I was to carry the school banner in the 
parade! 

April 23d I received from Miss Kinzie 
a program putting me down in black and 
white as one of the “performers.” No 
letter accompanied the program. Mani- 
festly she had reached the stage where 
she considered correspondence entirely 
superfluous! And, of course, it was. 

April 24th came a letter from Miss 
Louise K. Holman, a member of the 
executive committee of the Speech-Read- 
ing Club and in charge of performances. 
She inclosed an outline of my “act.” By 
this time, of course, I was as good as 
landed in Philadelphia. There wasn’t a 
loophole by which to escape. (I am going 
into all these details merely to show you 
the kind of people who were back of this 
“circus,” so that when I tell you later 
what a tremendous success it was, you 
will, be prepared to say, “No wonder!) 

I went to Philadelphia early on Mon- 
day, April 26th, the day of the “circus.” 
I was afraid to delay, since I did not 
know what else might happen to me, and 
at least I wanted to be on the ground to 
protect myself as much as possible. Aside 
from Miss Timberlake, I believe I was 
the only person from Washington ; hence 
the nice distinction you will notice in 
some of the reports of the affair, which 
mention “large and enthusiastic delega- 
tions” from other cities, but refer to a 
‘large and enthusiastic party” from 
Washington. I was that large and en- 
thusiastic party! 

At the door of the club rooms in 
Philadelphia I was met by Mrs. Nathan 
Todd Porter, Jr., and had the opportunity 
(and took advantage of it) to thank her 
in person for the splendid work she has 
been doing for Tue Vorra Review. She 
has actually secured twenty-five or more 
life members! And she is just as charming 


as she is energetic, which I can assure 
you is superlative praise indeed. I found 
myself wondering, as 1 watched her al- 
ways busily engaged on one task or an- 
other, why Nature should have endowed 
her with so much energy, when she 
doesn’t really need to work at all, and 
left me absolutely indifferent, not to say 
averse, to any kind of work. I have to 
work. Perhaps if I didn’t have to, work 
might become a sport! 

At the head of the stairs Miss Cora 
Kinzie joined us. She was working con- 
tinually also, but she was more human 
and showed that she would just as soon 
have had a little less to do. At least that 
is the impression I received. She wel- 
comed me in the friendliest manner, how- 
ever, and told me tomake myself perfectly 
at home, which I interpreted to mean, 
literally, “Don’t you see I’m very busy? 
Please go away and don’t bother me 
now.” 

So I joined Miss Timberlake, Mrs. 
Porter, and Miss Clara M. Ziegler in the 
large class-room. Mrs. Porter was in 
the midst of a prohibition-day story. I 
was late for the first act, but think I 
have the substance of the plot. The story 
concerned a gentleman who had by 
strenuous efforts secured a small bottle 
of strictly authentic liquid refreshment. 
He carried it in his hip pocket. That 
evening he recklessly accepted an invita- 
tion for an auto ride. Driving along the 
country road the machine overturned. 
When our friend recovered consciousness 
he was lying in a ditch beside the road. 
He raised himself on his elbow and tried 
to recall what had happened. He did not 
seem to be injured. There was no pain. 
Then full recollection came upon him 
and his hand sought his hip pocket. The 
bottle seemed intact; but when he with- 
drew his hand he found it very moist, 
not to say wet. “Lord,” he said fer- 
vently, as he tried to see his hand in the 
dim light, “I hope it’s nothing but blood !” 

The “circus” was held in the ball-room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford, which is quite 
a theater. I went there from the club, 
hoping to find Miss Holman and learn 
something more about my part in the 
evening’s performance. One of the first 
persons I met in the ball-room was Miss 
Josephine A. Gillespie. from far-off 
Wolf, Wyoming; so that of the first five 
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persons I met in Philadelphia, one was 
from New York, one from Philadelphia, 
one from Washington, one from Boston, 
and one from Wyoming. This will give 
some idea of the cosmopolitan gathering 
at the “circus.” 

Miss Gillespie assured me that she 
would wait anxiously to see what I would 
say in THE VoLTa REviEw about the “cir- 
cus.” Well, here it is, Miss Gillespie, and 
I hope you'll like it, but “we have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done,” I fear. 

At the Bellevue I also met Miss Lucy 
McCaughrin, who is now connected with 
the Kinzie School. A friend of mine 
had taken lessons from her when she 
conducted a school in Louisville, and so 
she “knew all about me,” which was 
rather disconcerting. There, too, was 
Miss Anna L,. Staples, who, incidentally, 
made one of the real “hits” at the evening 
performance. I had met her associate, 
Miss Ziegler, at the club. They conduct 
the New England School of Speech- 
Reading in Boston. 

I had no trouble locating Miss Holman. 
She comes about as near to being able to 
be everywhere at once as any person I 
have met. And when she turns upon you 
with that engaging smile of hers and says, 
“Mr. Ferrall, will you please go out and 
bring me in a street-car?” why, you do 
not stop to question whether the thing is 
practicable or not; you merely go and 
do it. Everybody around the theater was 
doing it. She gave me a ten-second out- 
line of my “part” and went about her 
other work. I hid behind a post and 
watched her for half an hour, and then, 
totally exhausted at merely seeing the 
amount of work she did, I staggered out 
into the street. It was raining, but I did 
not get wet, because, as it happens, there 
are some streets in Philadelphia so nar- 
row that the raindrops cannot fall be- 
tween the buildings. I kept to those 
streets. 

When I came back to the Bellevue, at 
7 in the evening, people were already 
coming in, although the side-shows were 
not to open until 8.15 and the main per- 
formance commenced at 9 o’clock. The 
place was beautifully decorated, and 


there were everywhere in evidence signs ~ 


reminding one of THe Vorra REvIEW. 





After a continuous stream of “Arg you 
A SUBSCRIBER? IF NOT, WHY NoT?”, 
“WHERE IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ?”, “W1L- 
LIAM TELL YOUR MOTHER ABOUT THE 
Vora REvIEW,” etc., etc., the psychology 
of the thing bore down upon me, and I 
felt so ashamed of having subscribed but 
once that I went out into the street and 
came in at the main entrance again, pay- 
ing another admission, to sort of ease my 
conscience. Also, if Miss Kinzie really 
wants to know what became of that large 
bowl of lemonade near the main entrance, 
I can tell her that I had 21 glasses of it, 
which pays for another subscription. 
There! 

The side-show started at 8.15. There 
was “Willie Grow” and “Minnie Ture,” 
“Miss Addie Pose,” “Captain Cheese, the 
Strong Man,” “The Siamese Twins— 
Kate and Duplicate,” “Bluebeard’s Closet,” 
“The Tattooed Woman,” “The Sword- 
Swallower,” “The Snake-Charmer,” “The 
Fortune-Teller,” “The Swimming Match,” 
and I don’t know how many others. The 
crowd was so dense that I could not get 
around much. Besides, I was supposed 
to be “barking” for the “Fortune-Teller” 
and “The Swimming Match.” The name 
of the first is self-explanatory, but~ the 
“Swimming Match” requires a word of 
explanation. The poster, which unfortu- 
nately was soon completely hidden from 
view by the crowd, showed an attractive 
ocean beach, with a swimming contest 
in full activity. Inside the “tent,” how- 
ever, was just what the name indicated: 
a perfectly innocent garden variety of 
match swimming about in a bowl of 
water. In fact, when I saw it the match 
was not even swimming; it had drifted 
into a secluded spot near the edge of the 
bowl and was quietly resting! 

It was while “barking” that one of the 
really delightful (to me) events of the 
evening happened. I had singled out an 
attractive young lady in the crowd and 
was urging her to have her fortune told, 
for the trifling sum of ten cents. When 
the crowd had pushed her close to where 
I stood, she said: “This is Mr. Ferrall, 
isn’t it?’ Of course, I was delighted to 
think that anybody in that crowd actually 
knew me, but I evaded. “I’m always be- 
ing taken for that fellow.” “You are Mr. 
Ferrall,” declared the young lady, posi- 
tively. “I’m Miss Clark.” It was Miss 
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Juliet D. Clark, of the Nitchie. School, in 
New York. The crowd swept her away 
before I had an opportunity to talk with 
her, but later in the evening I found Mrs. 
Nitchie wandering around under the pro- 
tecting wing of her sturdy young son, 


and enlisted her aid in finding Miss Clark | 


again, and I did have seven or eight 
words with her. What I said, of course, 
is a secret! I had expected to find Miss 
Jane B. Walker with her, but was dis- 
appointed to learn that Miss Walker did 
not come. I have enjoyed very much her 
all too infrequent articles in THE Vora 
REVIEW and was very anxious to get her 
into a conversation with Miss Harriet U. 
Andrews, who discusses John Stuart 
Mill, William James, The Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, and such things with as 
much ease as you and I talk about the 
high cost of living. Miss Andrews. was 
there, dressed in a sweet-girl-graduate 
dress of white and looking as though she 
had been born fresh that evening. I 
thought it must have been quite a task to 
look that way in such a crowd, and my 
suspicion may have been correct, for 
when I left for Washington the follow- 
ing morning at 10.30, Miss Andrews had 
not.yet been down to breakfast. 

Isn’t it perfectly wonderful the way 
Miss Walker speaks of Homer, and Plato, 
and-Fra Angelico, and the Renaissance ? 
I used to have some phonograph records 
by Homer, but it must be a different per- 
son from the one mentioned by Miss 
Walker, because the words are not at all 
like her quotations. 

While seeking to entice the unwary to 
invest in one of these side-shows, I gained 
a very efficient volunteer helper. This 
assistant proved to be Miss Avondale N. 
Gordon, of the Miiller-Walle School of 
Baltimore. She is a lot nicer than her 
pictures, which make her look at least 
seven feet tall, whereas she is really no 
bigger than a minute. She was an ex- 
cellent assistant. With my brute force 
and her persuasiveness, I feel sure that 
we could have-broken the record for re- 
ceipts if they. had given us a little more 
time ; but right then and there Miss Rose 
Kinzie came to inform me that I must 
join the parade, which was just starting ; 
it was 9 o'clock. 

‘ I may mention here that I had con- 
siderable difficulty separating in my mind 
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the two Misses Kinzie. I met Miss Cora 
at the club, but she understood me so per- 
fectly that I came to the conclusion that 
I had made a mistake, and that she was 
Miss Rose and not deaf at all. Later I 
met Miss Rose, who I had decided was 
Miss Cora, and she understood me per- 
fectly, too; but I didn’t change my mind 
until the following morning, when I told 
Miss Rose what a fine lip-reader she was. 
She replied that she did have that repu- 
tation, but as a matter of fact she could 
hear perfectly ; it was her sister who was 
the lip-reader. Then I knew that Miss 
Cora was Miss Rose, and that Miss 
Rose—oh, well, you know what I mean. 

The parade, winding around the “big 
tent” in the center of the hall, was a 
wonder, with its three bands, its “freaks,” 
the “animals,” and the various school and 
organization representatives with their 
banners—forty sections in all! I solved 
the problem of carrying banners for both 
THE VoitTa Review and Washington 
School of Lip-Reading by the simple ex- 
pedient of carrying a double standard. 
As I came toward you, you observed that 
I represented THE Vora REVIEW, but as 
I departed you saw that I was carrying 
the banner of the Washington School of 
Lip-Reading. 

At 9 o’clock the “big top” performances 
began. The sections alternated, acts be- 
ing given in the center of the hall “big 
ring” and on the stage. The “big ring” 
opened with an organ-grinder and his 
monkeys. The “animals,” of course, were 
merely clever impersonations, but the 
make-ups were excellent—good enough 
to deceive the “kiddies,” who crowded 
eagerly about the “ring.” It was pretty 
hot work for the actors, however. I’ve 
often heard of actors being “roasted,” 
but this was the nearest I had ever come 
to seeing it done. When some of the 
“animals” came behind the scenes and 
threw off their heavy fur head-pieces, 
they certainly looked as though a few 
minutes longer in the “skin” would have 
cooked them completely. 

In addition to the monkeys, there were 
bears, lions, tigers, a giraffe (extremely 
amusing), a camel, and an elephant, to 
say nothing of numerous horses and . 
ponies. The bears were quite clever ; they 
seemed almost human in their ability to 
get around on bicycles and roller skates. 











“THE CIRCUS” 


The elephant, too, seemed to be quite 
well trained. From the readiness with 
which he obeyed orders, I judge that Miss 
Holman must have had him in hand for 
a time. And the clowns! 

The burlesque rope-walking and jug- 
gling appealed to me especially. The 
“rope,” or “wire,” was merely a chalk 
line drawn on the floor of the “tent,” and 
on this the performers went through all 
the “stunts” familiar to vaudeville and 
circus-goers. The juggling act was of a 
similar nature, the balls, poles, and vari- 
ous apparatus being purely imaginary. It 
was so vivid, however, that one could 
easily imagine he saw the balls flying in 
the air. I actually believe I enjoyed it 
fully as much as I ever did the actual 
rope-walking and juggling acts. 

I was supposed to be the waiter in a 
café scene which followed—two mon- 
keys coming in for a meal, ordering, eat- 
ing, disputing the amount of the bill, and 
winding up with a free-for-all fight. That 
is what was supposed to happen. I don’t 
know whether I spoiled the act or not. 
All I remember is that some one pushed 
me out on the floor, and then, several 
hours later, there was Miss Holman try- 
ing to drag me off, so that the other acts 
could be put on. 

The pony races, fancy riding, and, 
above all, the chariot race, simply had to 
be seen to be appreciated. There wasn’t 
a dry eye in the house ; every one laughed 
until he cried. Then there were beauti- 
ful tableaux, a fashion show, and a very 
clever mechanical-doll act. The hearing 
members’ of the audience were not 
slighted; for in addition to the three 
bands in attendance, and the “orchestra,” 
there were several musical numbers on 
the program. They must have been very 
good, too, judging from the applause 
they received. 

Of the bands I feel sure that one was 
as much of a delight to the visual as to 
the auditory nerve. I refer to the “chari- 
vari,’ from the Speech-Reading Club, 
fearfully and wonderfully equipped with 
instruments which bore singular resem- 
blance to culinary apparatus. Its direc- 
tor, Miss Rebecca Willing Newhall, has 
heretofore missed her calling. She was 
born to be a drum-major. Gorgeously 
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caparisoned in a stunning scarlet cape 
and head-dress, she beat the time with a 
vigor and abandon unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of musical organizations. And the 
volume was there. Oh, undoubtedly! I 
didn’t hear it, but I saw unmistakable 
evidence on the faces of the audience. 

I do not know how much of a financial 
success the “circus” was, because those in 
charge were careful to see that I had 
nothing to do with the handling of the 
money, but there certainly was a large 
and enthusiastic crowd, filling every seat 
and crowding the aisles and passageways. 
It was even rumored, though I am not in 
a position to verify this report, that so 
great was the demand for tickets that the 
roofs of adjoining buildings were filled 
with spectators, who by the aid of power- 
ful searchlights were able to witness at 
least a part of the performance! And it 
was a cheerful, happy throng; not a sin- 
gle evidence of depression there. Stand- 
ing there and looking out into the happy 
faces of the audience, I forgot that there 
was such a thing as the “affliction” of 
deafness. It was only when I looked 
around and saw that I was standing in 
the midst of three bands and an orchestra, 
all playing at once (it was during the 
chariot race, which closed the perform- 
ance), while for me perfect silence 
reigned, that I began to realize that I 
must be getting deaf. 

Some idea of the extent of the per- 
formance can be gained when I say that 
no fewer than twenty-five numbers were 
given during the evening, the show end- 
ing at eleven or after. It seems per- 
fectly incredible that such a tremendous 
undertaking could have been carried for- 
ward successfully by people as busy with 
their every-day work as the Misses 
Kinzie are. Yet neither of them gave 
the slightest outward evidence of the 
strain they must have been under. For 
my comrades and myself, I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank them and their 
helpers publicly for this unselfish thing 
they have done for the people of the 
Silent Land, and I hope that they may be 
spared long to enjoy the success that is 
certain to be theirs. It is a fine thing to 
achieve success, but a finer thing to de- 
serve it. 
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TOKYO ROAGAKKO (THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF) 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


Mi” Dear Mr, De Lanp: 

AVA While: in: Tokyo.1 Visited the 
school for the deaf there, which was the 
first established and is the largest of the 
55 schools for the deaf in Japan. Mr. N. 
Konishi, who has been the director since 
1890, received me most cordially and took 
me throughout the entire establishment, 
after he had supplied me with the in- 
evitable cup of weak, sugarless and 
lemonless tea, which was, however, very 
welcome, as the day was cold and wet 
and the tea was hot. 

There are 225 pupils, including both 
boys and girls. The two sexes are united 
in the class-rooms, but have separate 
dormitories, with the dining-room_ be- 
tween. 

All the teachers are men. The classes 
are large, the beginning class numbering 
thirty and some of the others more than 
twenty. Only one of the scholastic 
teachers is deaf, but several of the teach- 
ers of industries are deaf. 

They showed me no oral work, and no 
pupil with whom the teacher was able to 
exchange more than a word or two. 

Mr. Konishi has visited the United 
States and speaks a very little English, 
but understands more than he speaks. 
Mr. Ishikawa, the chief instructor, speaks 
very good English and has visited both 
the United States and Europe. His own 
class numbers 26. 

They have a case filled with devices for 
the aid of hearing, but they were covered 
with dust and were manifestly not in use. 
The idea of training the brains of those 


who have some power of sound percep- 
tion to understand spoken language by 
ear has not reached them. I asked Mr. 
Ishikawa to pick out from his class a 
pupil who had some hearing and let me 
illustrate with him my idea of what is 
possible. He called up a bright-looking 
boy of seventeen, with whom he told me 
he could not communicate by speech 
either through the eye or through the 
ear. I was not able to work with him in 
Japanese, but within a few minutes I had 
taught him to distinguish with consider- 
able accuracy between three English 
words. I explained to Mr. Ishikawa the 
reason why this was possible in spite of 
the fact that the boy had never acquired 
any speech or comprehension of spoken 
language in the ordinary way, and urged 
him to continue the experiment with the 
boy five minutes a day and see if he could 
not build up a hearing vocabulary in 
Japanese for him. I hope he will find 
the time to do so. 

Pupils are not admitted to this school 
till they are ten years of age. In some 
of the other Japanese schools they are 
admitted at seven. The ordinary course 
covers eight years. Owing to a lack of 
knowledge of Japanese, I was not able 
to obtain much idea of the degree of 
educational success attained, but I noticed 
that the highest class was engaged in the 
study of physiology, and in all the classes 
it appeared that the pupils read and wrote 
the very difficult language with consid- 
erable fluency. Owing to the nature of 
the Japanese language, they are not able 
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to use the manual alphabet, but confine 
themselves to a sign language of their 
own and to writing. 

The pupils seemed happy and well 
cared for, and the physical conditions 
were good, according to Japanese stand- 
ards, though not as good as in many of 
our schools. The boys are taught wood- 
working, drawing, and printing and re- 
ceive some business training. The girls 
and the boys are taught sewing and de- 
signing. 

Around the walls of the chapel the por- 
traits of the founders are hung, and I 
was interested to see that the only por- 
trait of a foreigner was that of Dr. Bell, 
who visited the school some years ago. 

Speaking of Dr. Bell reminds me that 
when I had the honor of spending an 
afternoon with Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, 


a peer of Japan and a member of the 
Cabinet, I found that he was an old and 
warm friend of the founder of the Volta 
Bureau, having been a student at Harvard 
College when Dr. Bell was a poor young 
man in, Boston striving to interest per- 
sons in his invention of the telephone. In 
Viscount Kaneko the United States has a 
loyal friend, while at the same time he is 
filled with an intense love of Japan. 

You will be interested to know that the 
first oral school in Japan is about to be 
established. I have been in conference 
with the founders, and on my return to 
Tokyo I hope to find the beginning al- 
ready made and to be able to render 
further assistance. 

With best wishes, I am cordially yours, 

Joun D. Wricar. 


Nard, JAPAN, March 24, 1920. 





DEMONSTRATION OF RECONSTRUCTION * 


Section of Defects of Hearing and Speech 
By CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, M. D. 


HE Section of Defects in Hearing 

and Speech in the Division of Re- 
construction in the Surgeon General’s 
Office was given a definite form on March 
1, 1918. At the same time I was officially 
notified that I was to be designated as 
director of this section. Shortly there- 
after I was relieved from my former 
duty and assigned to the Division of Re- 
construction as director of the section. 

Before entering upon my duties I had 
made a careful study of the problems 
connected with this activity and therefore 
was partially prepared for the organiza- 
tion of the section. 

The Reconstruction Division at this 
time was just struggling to its feet, after 
the numerous intense attacks made upon 
it for the purpose of abridging and cur- 
tailing its activities by individuals repre- 
senting other agencies in inter-allied de- 
partments and independent groups of 
government forces. Although seeking to 
gain more power by the hedging in and 





*An address delivered before the Section on 
Otology, New York Academy of Medicine, 
March 4, 1920. 


curtailment of this division, two of these 
agencies already had more work set out 
for them than they could possibly ac- 
complish, even had their administrators 
and projectors possessed superhuman 
wisdom and administrative ability. 

At this time we also had the inaugura- 
tion of a new chief. After the usual 
“ups and downs” incident to establishing 
a new procedure had been gone through, 
we found that on July 23, 1918, we were 
actually a working section with a full 
active unit, consisting of a superintend- 
ent, principal, and teachers, with seven- 
teen patients for treatment. During our 
period of organization—that is, until we 
started the practical side of our work— 
we so perfected our plans that we found, 
at the ending of the service December 15, 
1919, it totally unnecessary to alter them 
in any way whatsoever. In fact, theo- 
retically, we made preparations for many 
contingencies that never arose. One of 
our greatest difficulties in preparation 
was the attempt to obtain statistics as to 
the probable number of patients requir- 
ing this form of treatment. The reluc- 
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tance with which information of a re- 
liable nature was furnished is in striking 
contrast with the manner in which that 
of an unreliable nature was thrust upon 
us. The most reliable that we were able 
to obtain came from our distinguished 
colleague, Major Dundas Grant, of Lon- 
don, who held a somewhat similar posi- 
tion in the British Army. The ratio that 
he furnished was the basis upon which we 
worked, making certain deductions from 
the physical character of our forces and 
the type of warfare that ensued after the 
A. E. F. entered the campaign. Even 
our calculation of one-half of 1 per cent 
to the total wounded was greater than 
the actual results. We had enrolled 
upon our list of instructors in speech- 
reading one hundred teachers who were 
anxious and willing to enter the service 
as reconstruction aides under full army 
regulations. Our list of instructors in 
speech defects was not quite so large, but 
included some excellent teachers; the 
number was fifty-three. As we were 
only forced to call upon ten of these for 
speech-reading and three for speech de- 
fects, you can readily see how well we 
were prepared for the emergency. It is 
due to the superintendent, principal, and 
instructors to state that I never expect 
te find a better equipped, more intelligent, 
more enthusiastic, and more devoted band 
of laborers in any field of human en- 
deavor than in this body. They had one 
object in view—that is, the making of a 
perfect speech-reader out of every patient 
that was presented—and they came very 
near to the full accomplishment of the 
task. Individual temperament and men- 
tal status of the patient was the only ob- 
stacle that prevented them from the full 
accomplishment of the complete results. 

The methods which were employed in 
our work were those which are known 
as the Miiller-Walle method, and Miss 
Bruhn’s text-book on the Miiller-Walle 
method was selected as a basis for the 
work. We also made use of the Nitchie 
method. We were as catholic in our ef- 
forts as possible to obtain good results. 
We followed out the usual routine 
method in all cases, although there was 
a considerable amount of speech-reading 
taught “by doing it.” We resorted to the 
use of mirror, black-board illustrations, 
demonstrations, and the use of the North- 


ampton charts. It had been our inten- 
tion also to make use of moving-picture 
demonstrations, but we found that such 
a course was practically unnecessary. 

The method of teaching was an in- 
tensive one. The patients were taught by 
the individual method. Each patient was 
given one to two lessons a day, which 
were rapidly increased to two or three 
periods a day, according to his mental 
ability to absorb. Care was taken to see 
that no patient suffered mental fatigue 
from overwork. ‘The time employed at 
each period was forty-five minutes. Most 
patients requested more work than we 
were able to give them or more time than 
we thought wise for them to receive. 

In the section of defects in hearing we 
treated 112 patients. In the section of 
defects of speech we treated 54 patients. 


RESULTS 


The reports of the Home Service Sec- 
tion A. R. C. are very interesting and I 
will give you a few of them. These re- 
ports agree generally with the standard 
of the patient as when he was discharged, 
although many show improvement: 


Name. Grade. Impression of visitor. 


L. H. A. Excellent. No trouble for him to un- 


derstand. 

Maseru Excellent. Very proficient. 

i. Feet pts Excellent. — remarkably 
well. 

Bis Excellent. Understands well. 

) Excellent. . Reads lips well. 

| SERS Excellent. Understands well. 

as tsss Good. Much impressed with lip- 
reading. 

Paes Fair. Apparently needs no help. 
: * Reape ne Excellent. No trouble in understand- 
ing. 

Wixacka Good. Reads lips well. 


jE Excellent. Has very little trouble in 
understanding all that is 
said, even in crowd. 


» CORRE Good Answers freely; adept lip- 
reader. 

| ee Excellent. Most favorable; can 
hardly believe him deaf. 

RSG Excellent. Answers very readily; can 
always understand. 

Wiscvis Excellent. Visitor saw patient several 


times and talked with 
him; did not know he 
was deaf until told. 

We acs Excellent. Lip-reading helps; people 
do not know of deafness. 


WF sckes Good If you speak slowly is able 
to read lips well. 
, Pee Fair. Lip-reading difficult. 


3 eRe Average. Has difficulty. 
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These few reports will indicate that 
we not only gained good results, but that 
the good results were maintained by the 
men many months after they were dis- 
charged from the service. You will 
pardon me, I hope, for stating that our 
results have been unexpectedly great. 
The success in speech-hearing sections 
can be measured by the following fig- 
ures: Excellent, 53 per cent ; good, 21 per 
cent; average, 14 per cent; fair, 6 per 
cent ; poor, 6 per cent. 

During the course of the sectional 
work, both at G. H. No. 11 and at G. H. 
No. 41, numerous persons interested in 
the teaching of the deaf visited our sec- 
tions and were most complimentary as 
to the character of the work, methods 
employed, the staff of instructors, and 
the results attained. 

During the meeting of the American 
Medical Association and the Congress of 
Physicians and Surgeons numerous mem- 
bers of those bodies visited G. H. No. 11, 
and from whatever viewpoint they sought 
medical information, during their visits 
at Cape May, they lingered longer and 
studied more intently the work that was 
being carried on in the Section of De- 
fects of Hearing and Speech. I do not 
know whether this was due to something 
new to them being accomplished with ap- 
parent success or whether the results at- 
tained through the scientific methods 
employed appealed to them. 

We believe the work accomplished by 
this section marks an advance in the 
teaching of speech-reading to the deaf. 

It is also demonstrated .that a high- 
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grade of intelligence is not necessary to 
acquire facility in speech-reading. 

We had all types of minds, all grades 
of education, and all forms of tempera- 
ments, but not one required, nor was it 
necessary to give to any one, the manual 
method of training. 

These efforts have brought more forci- 
bly to the American medical mind the 
fact that the deaf can be placed upon a 
purely independent plane more readily 
through speech-reading than through any 
other method of which I am aware. 

In closing, I might suggest that there 
is a possibility that the method of inten- 
sive training instituted in our work might 
be of some service in the instruction of 
the lay deaf. 


At the close of Dr. Richardson’s paper 
he introduced Miss Rockwell, one of the 
teachers at Cape May. 

Miss Rockwell said that in giving les- 
sons to the men every effort was made to 
render the work interesting to them, by 
stories and attractive devices, such as 
mirror study. One of the first lessons 
was given to a man who had never heard 
of lip-reading in his life; but while he 
was in the trenches he found he was los- 
ing his hearing, and of his own accord 
he took out his trench mirror and taught 
himself very much. Later he lost most 
of his hearing. 

She then gave a demonstration with 
one of her pupils, who conversed with 
her with little difficulty, though he was 
unable to hear the sound of her voice. 





THE DEAF CHILD* 
By Dr. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, St. Louis, Mo. 


E IS a very real privilege to partici- 
pate in this discussion and program 
as arranged by the Section on Otology 
of the New York Academy of Medicine 
for the benefit of the hard of hearing, 
and to assist the propaganda of the Hard 
of Hearing League, not only in your city, 
but throughout the land. It is a worthy 





*An address delivered before the Section on 
Otology, New York Academy of Medicine, 
March 4, 1920. 


institution and worthy of every effort 
made in its behalf. I see this is a mixed 
audience’ of laymen and medical men. 
Unfortunately, the members of the gen- 
eral medical profession know little or 
nothing as yet about the important prob- 
lems of the deaf and their most effective 
disposition. The question of the deaf, 
the disposition of the deaf adult, the 
proper education of the deaf child, are 
all as much a part of the responsibilities 
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that should be assumed by the medical 
profession as are their professional and 
civic responsibilities toward the normal 
adult and normal child. 

I hope I may not abuse your hospitality 
as your guest if my remarks assume a 
somewhat critical character. It is un- 
usual to find medical men interested in 
altruism of so high a degree as the prob- 
lems of the deaf, under consideration to- 
night. You may interest an organization 
of doctors in a new operation, you may 
stir up any medical fraternity by pro- 
mulgating anew pathology, or developing 
a new cure for disease, but it is a very 
difficult thing to interest, even your own 
professional colleagues in otology and 
laryngology, in the problems of the deaf. 
I know because I have tried it for nearly 
a quarter of a century. I am happy to 
say that at last the few of us who have 
been endeavoring to enlist the interest of 
the profession in the problems of the 
deaf are beginning to see a rift in the 
clouds. I think that our labors are soon 
to be rewarded; for when the strength 
of the medical profession, its influences 
and its splendid capacities for communal 
uplift, are brought to bear on the educa- 
tion of the deaf, both the adult and the 
child, a new revolutionary spirit will sat- 
urate the land. 

In browsing around the city of New 
York the other day, I acquired a little 
book through the courtesy of Mr. George 
D. Smith, the well-known bookseller, the 
Mr. Quaritch of America. It is entitled 
“Philocophus; or, the Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Friend; Exhibiting the Varieties 
of the Subtle Art which Enable One with 
an Observant Eye to Hear What Any 
Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips; 
upon the Same Ground with the Exam- 
ple of an Historic Exemplification, Ap- 
parently Proving that a Man Born Deaf 
and Dumb may be Taught to Hear with 
his a and then Learn to Speak with 
his Tongue.” Published in London, at 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, in 1648. This 
is the first printed book on lip-reading, 
published in 1648—nearly four hundred 
years ago—and yet we are talking about 
this question as if it were an entirely new 
discovery that has come into the peda- 
gogic and scientific world within the past 
few years. 

About forty years ago Dr. Wilhelm 


Meyer, a general practitioner of Copen- 
hagen, read a monograph in Glasgow be- 
fore the Royal Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety, a complete classic and exposition 
of his discovery of adenoid vegetation 
and his recommendations and methods 
for surgical disposition. He was hissed 
out of the assembly-room, and more than 
two years elapsed before the idea that he 
had set forth concerning the existence 
of adenoid vegetation took root in the 
minds of the medical fraternity; it was 
ten years after that presentation before 
the operation for the removal of adenoids 
was regularly performed in this country. 

It is very apparent, therefore, that 
there are cycles of time which questions 
which are new and unusual require— 
time and opportunity for digestion, be- 
fore they can be put to definite and prac- 
tical application. Here is another in- 
stance of medical lethargy to illustrate 
this point: Last year I was invited to dis- 
cuss before the Jackson County Medical 
Society of Missouri, in Kansas City, the 
problems of the deaf child. At my sug- 
gestion the teachers of the Oral Day 
School for the Deaf in Kansas City 
brought the children to this meeting and 
gave a very creditable demonstration of 
their practical pedagogy. I think this 
was the first time that most of the ear 
specialists in Kansas City had ever heard 
any deaf child trained in his home town 
speak. I asked the direct question 
whether any of them had ever visited the 
school; they confessed they had not. I 
called attention to their responsibilities 
in the development of the deaf child, and 
many spontaneously promised to interest 
themselves in their school. Six months 
later I met the head teacher of that school 
and asked if she had had any visits from 
the otologists. None had appeared. 

The deaf child has a peculiar otolog- 
ical, psychological, and pedagogical en- 
tity. Until he is taught speech and lip- 
reading, which is the progressive way to 
teach a deaf child today, it is rather a 
difficult thing to reach his brain. The 
deaf child’s brain is in a state of excom- 
munication from the world around him 
until the avenue of communication has 
been definitely established. Neurologists 
have even gone so far as to diagnose 
these children as cretins or morons. 

Several years ago two of St. Louis’ 
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most prominent pediatricians visited a 
class of deaf children with me and espe- 
cially singled out one little boy, who, in 
their opinion, was a moron, of whom 
they made the following prognosis: “In 
this boy you have a possibility’ of six 
months’ education, and this is your lim- 
itation ; he will progress no further.” At 
that time this boy had not yet been 
reached by methods of speech or lip- 
reading and no avenue of communication 
had as yet been established between the 
teacher and the pupil. Today he is one 
of the brightest children in the school 
and his capacity for education is unlim- 
ited. The question is one not of mental 
incapacity, but rather of mental and peda- 
gogic unpreparedness. Another point of 
much interest, and that will stand consid- 
erable revision in the old classification, is 
the prescribed age limit at which the edu- 
cation of a deaf child should begin. We 
begin the training of normal children at 
six years of age; this is a distinct em- 
piricism. There is no logical reason for 
fixing the school age at six or seven 
years. The child’s brain is receptive at 
three. We have deaf children in the 
Oral School in St. Louis of three and 
one-half and four years of age who are 
progressing just as rapidly as children 
who began at six or seven, and they have 
the additional advantage of two or three 
years of definite training before they 
have reached their sixth or seventh year. 

Those who have had ample oppor- 
tunity to compare pedagogical methods 
are confident that there is but one form 
of training for the congenitally deaf 
child, and that is the purely oral method. 
With all due respect to the sign method 
and the manual alphabet and their con- 
tributions to the history of education, we 
earnestly feel that they should be rele- 
gated to antiquated educational systems. 
We have proved beyond the most exact- 
ing criticism that the congenitally deaf 
child may be trained by purely oral meth- 
ods of speech and lip-reading just as read- 
ily as by signs and manual spelling, and 
he has the additional advantage of not be- 
ing ostracised from the social circle of 
his associates. The deaf child trained by 
signs and manual methods can communi- 
cate only with those familiar with his 
own system. The orally trained child is 
taught speech, by no means an easy peda- 


gogic accomplishment, and he is taught 
lip-reading. We have congenitally deaf 
children who at ten or twelve years of 
age are brilliant, fluent lip-readers. In 
nearly all the metropolitan cities of 
America purely oral day schools for the 
deaf. are being established. This is an 
acknowledgment of modern educational 
accomplishments. In. New York City 
you have two excellent oral schools for 
the education of deaf children. The Lex- 
ington Avenue School is a well estab- 
lished institution, where good, earnest 
work is done and satisfactory results ob- 
tained. The Oral Day School for the 
Deaf of New York City, on East Twenty- 
third Street, stands second to none in its 
class. Their speech work is good, their 
teachers well qualified, and the morals 
and spirit of the school are conducive to 
splendid possibilities. 

I find that most deaf children who are 
taught by oral methods become good lip- 
readers. It is easier to teach fluent lip- 
reading than to train a child in intelligi- 
ble, normal speech. Children who have 
acquired speech, even at an early age, 
before they become deaf, have indeed a 
great asset, and every effort should be 
made to conserve every vestige of speech. 

The child who has never heard the 
sound of the human: voice is a difficult 
pedagogical problem. This problem is 
immense in its scope, but much has al- 
ready been developed toward its solution. 

This morning it was my privilege to 
attend a national committee meeting ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association and 
known as the Committee of the Deaf 
Child.. It is the purpose of this commit- 
tee to receive the recognition and en- 
dorsement of the American medical pro- 
fession in the interests of .all problems 
that concern the welfare and the future 
of the deaf child. This permanent com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, of Washington; Dr. Elmer L. 
Kenyon, of Chicago, and myself. There 
has already been added to this committee 
a similar representation from the Amer- 
ican Otological Society, including Dr. 
Thomas J. Harris, of New York. The 
American Laryngological, Rhinological, 
and Otological Society and the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
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laryngology will also be asked for repre- 
sentatives to serve on this committee. 

This committee has drafted a working 
plan, to be submitted to the American 
Medical Association for endorsement at 
the next annual convention. This plan 
includes many features in the develop- 
ment of the problems of the deaf child. 
It is the purpose of this committee to 
stimulate the interest of the entire med- 
ical profession in the education and care 
of the deaf, and we hope even to widen 
the scope of this committee to include the 
problems of defective speech and its cor- 
rection. 

While in New York I have had sev- 
eral conferences at the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
officers of these two splendid institutions 
assure me that the matter of a careful 
survey and standardization of all schools 
for the deaf throughout the land will re- 
ceive their very careful consideration. 
Some years ago Dr. Flexner, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. Pritch- 
ett, of the Carnegie Institution, devel- 
oped a.splendid survey, which ultimately 
led to the standardization of the medical 
schools of the United States, and this has 
been one of the greatest evolutionary 
periods in the history of medical educa- 
tion in this country. In seven or eight 
years the influence of this work has de- 
veloped the character and standard of 
our medical schools throughout the land. 

Two years ago I submitted to the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates, at 
St. Louis, the problem of the possibili- 
ties of a survey for the standardization 
of all schools for the deaf throughout 
the land. This includes the State school, 
the private school, the public school— 
every school teaching the deaf child. The 
three national associations of teachers, 
superintendents, educators, and friends 
of the deaf meet in a joint centennial 
celebration at Mount Airy, the State 
School for the Deaf of Pennsylvania, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the superin- 
tendent of that school, Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter. Each of these national organizations 
has appointed a Committee on Survey 
and Standardization. These committees 
will be called together and will digest the 
question of developing such a survey in 
detail, and the report of the deliberations 
of this joint committee will be submitted 





to the Rockefeller and Carnegie Founda- 
tions. 

I have obtained the unqualified and 
unanimous endorsement of the members 
of our National Medical Committee on 
the Deaf Child, and this committee, rep- 
resenting the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, will also be represented at the 
joint committee meeting at Mount Airy. 
This endorsement of the American med- 
ical profession of a plan for survey and 
standardization of schools for the deaf 
will mean a splendid backing for the 
National Association of Superintendents, 
Principals, and Teachers of the Deaf in 
their efforts to elevate the standard of 
this special education. It is a vital neces- 
sity. If there is unpreparedness in any 
special educational field in this country, 
it is truly in the matter of the deaf child. 

There are too many poorly qualified 
teachers ; too many pupils assigned to the 
individual teacher; too many superin- 
tendents who hold their positions by 
political preferment rather than by their 
real and scientific fitness for such office; 


too many schools with insufficient equip-. 


ment and unsatisfactory accommoda- 
tions. These are all important questions 
which a survey and subsequent stand- 
ardization may soon ferret out. We look 
forward to such an equitable and careful 
survey to bring about the necessary re- 
forms in the disposition of all problems 
of the deaf. . 

In problems of the deaf must be in- 
cluded a careful consideration of the 
hard-of-hearing adults. The organiza- 
tion of leagues for the hard of hearing, 
of which the city of New York has made 
such an auspicious beginning, is a signifi- 
cant and important act. Leagues for the 
hard of hearing must by their very na- 
ture provide for the welfare of the adult 
deaf. They are educational, construc- 
tive, communal, and national in their far- 
reaching scope and influence. The larger 
community should be induced to co-op- 
erate in the organization and maintenance 
of such leagues for the hard of hearing. 
Not only should the membership of such 
leagues include the adult deaf, but all 
who have been fortunately spared this 
visitation of deafness should contribute 
their share to the maintenance of such 
leagues as readily as they contribute to 
all other institutions intended for the up- 
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lift and care of any misfortune that be- 
falls the human family. 

It is with some embarrassment that I 
present for your consideration my per- 
sonal criticism of one phase of the ques- 
tion of the hard of hearing which has 
already shown its significant influence. 
I refer to the preparation and employ- 
ment of teachers of lip-reading for the 
adult deaf who are themselves so defec- 
tive in hearing that they can no longer 
hear the voice of a pupil in ordinary con- 
versational tone. When a lip-reading 
teacher becomes so deaf that he can no 
longer hear conversational voice, he is 
reduced in efficiency as a teacher to a 
considerable degree, for he is unable to 
correct pitch, inflection, accent, pronun- 
ciation, and intensity in voice. He is 
therefore not qualified to do full justice 
in his capacity as a teacher of lip-reading 
to the adult deaf. My criticism is, per- 
haps, unfortunate in that many hard-of- 
hearing adults have sought this outlet as 
teachers of the adult deaf as a means of 
livelihood, and I deplore the necessity for 
the criticism, but feel that, in all fairness 
to the adult deaf who seek lip-reading 
instruction, attention should be called to 
this phase of inefficiency. 

I prefer the term “speech-reading” or 
“expression reading” to the more popular 
term “lip-reading,” for we are not read- 
ing the lips alone, but include in this form 
of communication the shrug of the shoul- 
der, the corrugation of the brow, the 
droop of the lid, the peculiarities and 
changes in the expression of the head, 
for all of these are factors of as much 
importance in interpreting expressed lan- 
guage as are the movements of the lips 
alone. 

I regard it as a special privilege to be 
here this evening. I plead for the cause 
of the deaf child and the deaf adult. The 
League for the Hard of Hearing in New 
York has been established with much 
earnestness and care and it deserves lib- 
eral and hearty co-operation. Its rami- 
fication and influence should rapidly 
spread throughout the land and kindred 
leagues should be established in every 
communal center where the appeal to the 
community of the afflicted deaf can reach 
the hearts of men. You cannot secure 
too many adherents and supporters. I 
appeal to the medical profession to sup- 


port this splendid cause. Every otologist 
is now placed in the position scientifically 
to determine with fair accuracy, by func- 
tional tests of hearing, whether deafness 
is of the progressive, otosclerotic, and 
non-curable type, on the one hand, or, on 
the other hand, whether there is still 
some mechanical obstruction, constitu- 
tional aid, or surgical intervention that 
might be of benefit to the patient. Mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and espe- 
cially oto-laryngologists, should partici- 
pate not only by their moral support and 
subscription to such leagues for the hard 
of hearing and to all movements con- 
cerned in the uplift of the deaf, but they 
should give their mutual services and of 
their scientific experience and ability 
whenever called upon. Every doctor in 
the community should feel a responsi- 
bility to the deaf child and the deaf adult 
and to the upbuilding of every influence 
and every institution that is created for 
the development of all problems of the 
deaf. 


Dr. Goldstein, in closing, said: In the 
education of the deaf child we have suf- 
fered many years by the unfortunate 
rivalry and strained relations existing 
between two classes of educators—one, 
the signers and manualists ; the other, the 
advocates of pure oral instruction. These 
two important forces, instead of working 
conjointly in the interests and advance- 
ment of the education of the deaf child, 
have pulled to cross purposes in their 
petty pedagogic and political rivalries. 
Much valuable time would have been 
saved, much splendid energy conserved, 
advancement in the education of the deaf 
child would have been much more rapidly 
effected, if these opposing forces could 
have been induced to consolidate their 
energies without the world of friction 
that has existed for so many years. 

I appeal to you to prevent a similar 
catastrophe in the cause of the hard-of- 
hearing adult and his future uplift. I 
appeal to you for the possible consum- 
mation and adjustment of an equitable 
system of instruction in lip-reading for 
the adult deaf by which the Miuller- 
Walle method, the Nitchie system, the 
Kinzie modification, and all other meth- 
ods of instruction in lip-reading may be 
thrown into one large melting-pot ; where 
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the advantages in each of these admira- 
ble systems may be carefully culled, and 
where one uniform system of teaching 
lip-reading to the deaf may be developed. 


At the close of Dr. Goldstein’s address, 
Dr. Phillips asked him to converse with 
a young man from the audience, a total 
stranger to him, who had been deaf since 
babyhood. The two stood some eight or 
ten feet apart, and the young man re- 
sponded intelligently and in an excellent 
voice to a number of inquiries. 

Dr. Goldstein remarked that recently, 
in a discussion on the subject, it was 
agreed that a child who lost his hearing 
under two years of age was practically 
congenitally deaf, and that the acquire- 
ment of speech and lip-reading to the 
high degree shown by this young man 
was a great accomplishment. 

Dr. Phillips said that he had never 
seen but one lip-reader better than this 
young man. .He could even understand 
and appreciate slang. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. GOLD- 
STEIN’S PAPER 


Dr. Epwin L. La Crosse, Associate 
Principal of the Wright Oral School of 
New York City, said that he would be 
brief in his discussion, although it was a 
subject for which he would like to have 
a full evening. Dr, Hays had asked him 
to discuss Dr. Goldstein’s paper, and he 
would confine his remarks to that. 

Dr. Goldstein had stated that he had 
tried in many ways to increase the inter- 
est of the’ medical men in the matter of 
the education of the deaf child, but that 
in many cases he had not had much re- 
sponse. It must be remembered that 
every one is inclined to become narrow 
in his particular line of work. Even he 
himself (Dr. La Crosse), in his own 
work with deaf children, was liable to 
lose sight of the big problem on which 
Miss Peck was working, and to think of 
the child as being the most important, 
while the other is of equal value. The 
medical men in New York City have co- 
operated very freely and have interested 
themselves in the subject of the edtica- 
tion of the deaf child. In June, 1918, 


when the Convention of the American 
Medical Association was held in New 
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York, quite a number of the visiting 
otologists inspected the work of the 
school, and last summer, on their way to 
Atlantic City, several found time to stop 
off and visit for a few hours. Dr. La 
Crosse then remarked that the young 
man to whom Dr. Dench had referred as 
having been sent to the Wright School 
when he was very young was now pur- 
suing his studies in Dartmouth College. 

Another point that Dr, Goldstein 
touched upon and one that Dr. La Crosse 
thought should be emphasized was that 
the physician should not only tell the 
parents early about the deafness of the 
child, but should also tell them of the 
possibilities for the training and educa- 
tion of the little one. He has seen par- 
ents come to his office dejected and al- 
most ashamed that such an affliction as 
deafness should come to them, but when 
they actually saw children being taught 
to speak and to read the conversation of 
others by watching the lips, and when 
they realized that it was possible to teach 
such a child all the subjects of the 
grades, and in addition prepare him for 
college, they left with an entirely changed 
manner -toward the child and its future. 
In the audience present, Dr. La Crosse 
said, he saw a parent who at present had 
a child in school and who was so in- 
tensely interested in the advancement of 
the little girl that he spent a few minutes 
in’ the class-room each morning before 
going down to business. 

Referring to Dr. Goldstein’s remark 
about the age at which the education of 
the deaf child should begin, Dr. La 
Crosse said that the Wright School had 
recently started a correspondence course 
for the mothers of little deaf children, 
with the idea that with proper help the 
parent in the home could do a great deal 
to assist in the education of the child be- 
fore it was old enough to be sent to a 
school. Those precious years between 
the ages of two and six should not be 
wasted. 

Dr. La Crosse said that there are today 
in the residential State schools of the 
United States 11,103 pupils, and that 
only 927 of these are so placed that they 
do not come in contact with the sign lan- 
guage and finger spelling during their 
school day. Schools in which the sign 
language and finger spelling are used in 
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conjunction with speech are called “com- 
bined-method schools.” Educators of the 
deaf are today practically agreed that 
speech cannot best be taught under such 
conditions. Dr. Goldstein is right in con- 
tending that oral instruction should be 
given in an oral atmosphere, in order to 
get the best results. 

Another point that has been much neg- 
lected is the development of residual 
hearing. Dr. Phillips had told of one 
such case. Dr. La Crosse said that today 
50 per cent of the pupils in residence at 
his school are using aural exercises with 
profit. The idea is to build up a hearing 
vocabulary by repetition of a word or 
phrase and teaching the interpretation of 
this sound perception to the pupil while 
the perception is registering on the au- 
ditory center. The advantages derived 
are not only a much larger and normal 
vocabulary, but a general enlivening ef- 
fect and a better modulated voice. Sur- 
prising results are sometimes accom- 
plished, even in the case of those whose 
hearing has been thought to be almost mil. 
In the case of those with considerable 
sound perception, auricular training cou- 
pled with lip-reading ability has practi- 
cally removed the handicap of deafness. 

Dr. FrepericK Martin (Director of 
Speech Improvement of the Board of 
Education) said that his work among the 
goo,000 children in the city was largely 
concerned with the correction of speech 
defects, but that he also was helping the 
deaf child, and he wished to bring up a 
few points—one referred to by Dr. Gold- 
stein, in regard to auricular training, and 
the other in regard to the “sign lan- 
guage.” Many municipalities and States 
were still teaching by the “sign lan- 
guage,” and that matter should be taken 
up and stopped by such bodies as were 
assembled tonight. While the work of 
lip-reading has produced wonderful re- 
sults and developed many remarkable 
teachers, the matter of auricular training 
should not be neglected and the auditory 
part of the brain should be developed 
whenever possible. 

During’ the past year three cases had 
been referred to him as deaf. No diag- 
nosis had been made by any physician or 
otologist, but the children were simply 
stated to be deaf, and in all three cases 
speech and hearing had been developed 
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after auricular training. One child who 
was said to have been born deaf and 
dumab.was. not really.deaf, but had merely 
not developed his perception of sound. 
It was necessary to reorganize his brain, 
so that he could perceive sound. That 
child is working today and is able to rec- 
ognize sound and understand its mean- 
ing. In another city which the speaker 
had visited a child was brought to him 
who had been sent to a “sign” school for 
a year. He was referred to an oral 
school, and within a few months he was 
taught to understand simple sounds and 
use them. If auricular teaching is con- 
tinued, the auditory processes may be so 
helped that a child will not lose any more 
of its hearing. That, of course, does not 
refer to cases of organic deafness, but 
merely to cases of arrested development 
of the hearing. 

Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE (Asso- 
ciate Editor of THe Voita Review) said 
that sometimes her ears played tricks 
upon her and she could hardly believe 
them when she understood Dr. Goldstein 
to say that he thought the teacher of lip- 
reading who had perfect hearing would 
produce better results with her pupils 
than the teacher who was too deaf: to 
hear the sound of the voice. Miss Tim- 
berlake does not know very many teach- 
ers of lip-reading who have perfect hear- 
ing, though she does know a few, some 
of whom are her friends and are very 
excellent teachers. She feels sure that 
none of them will feel unkindly toward 
her if she differs with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Goldstein. To say the 
least, that opinion is most disheartening 
to those deaf persons who have been led 
to feel that the teaching of lip-reading is 
one thing that a person with defective 
hearing can do better than one whose 
hearing is perfect, and at least one well- 
known teacher of lip-reading whose hear- 
ing is perfect has told Miss Timberlake 
that she felt daily more firmly convinced 
that the hard-of-hearing teachers got the 
best results. Of course, with the deaf- 
ened soldiers it was easy to realize that 
it might be necessary to have teachers 
whose hearing was perfect, for they had 
to work with many illiterate men, for- 
eigners, and men whose speech was af- 
fected during the war, and those defects 
had to be corrected ; but usually those are 
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not the problems of the teacher of lip- 
reading, most of whose pupils have cor- 
rect habits of articulation. The problem 
of voice deterioration as a result of deaf- 
ness is now being brought up by many of 
the leagues and schools for the hard of 
hearing throughout the country, and they 
are now introducing assistants for those 
persons whose voices have become im- 
paired and securing the aid of physicians 
and persons interested in vocal training 
to help restore such voices. But that is 
not the problem of the teacher of lip- 
reading, and if the teacher is deaf herself 
she is a tremendous inspiration to her 
pupils. Moreover, she has a sympathy 
with the pupil and an understanding of 
his difficulties which the teacher with 
normal hearing cannot have. 





THE MAKING OF GOOD CITIZENS 


MISS CARRIE W. KEARNS’ DISCUSSION OF 
THE PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE NEW 
YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 


I have the ‘joy and the honor of being 
in charge of 300 deaf children in New 
York City in a little old building on East 
23d Street. When these babies first 
come to school many of them have never 
spoken a word in their lives and do not 
even know there is such a thing as lan- 
guage. When the class all agree with the 


teacher about something, and have no 


other ‘way of expressing it, they say, 
“The same, the same, the same.” That 
is the way I feel in regard to the papers 
of the evening. I have a similar feeling 
for remarks of the hard of hearing, for 
I come in close contact with them. 

These words, “Follow up,’ form one 
of our watchwords. When a teacher be- 
gins a new piece of language work in our 
school, she must follow it up to see that 
it becomes the child’s own. When the 
physician comes and gives us advice, we 
must follow his advice and bring it to the 
home. When our children go into the 
industrial rooms in our school, we must 
follow them up to see that they are im- 
proving in skill, in initiative, and in 
speed ; and when the children come to the 
top of the school and leave us, it is very 
necessary that we follow them up to find 
out what they are going to do in the out- 
side world. 


We talk to the parents, to the indus- 
trial teachers and the class-room teach- 
ers, and we send for the children to come 
and see us. They are usually very frank 
and tell us just what they are going to do. 
They have great ideas that they are very 
important ; they know all about printing, 
machinery, etc., and they are going to do 
great things. We have to teach them 
that actual working conditions are very 
different from school-work, and that it is 
not going to be all fun, but that it will be 
hard work and the hours will be long. 

As a start in this training, the teacher 
of the graduating class keeps a_ time- 
book, and the children write in it when 
they come and when they leave, and this 
is sent to me once a month for approval 
and signature. It has become quite usual 
for them to be on time every day. 

Then we have to let the children know 
that it is not going to be important work 
they will have to do, but they may per- 
haps be errand boy or girl and have all 
sorts of unimportant work; but that they 
must stick to their jobs, and for the sake 
of the school must promise to stay six 
months in a place, if we get it for them; 
they must realize their responsibility and 
make good for that time. 

We tell them that they may come to 
us with their complaints or write to us. 
We get occasional letters saying, “I don’t 
like my place ; please get me another,” or 
“T have had a raise and am doing well.” 
It is very usual for them to come in to 
see us during the day to tell us what is 
happening to them, what they like and 
what they don’t like. 

We try to keep very close to them and 
help them all we can. We also keep in 
touch with the employers, to see where 
we can better train our children. We 
have a very fine alumni association, 
which is very good for the children. 
They have their own social organization 
and their own ways of conducting the 
organization, and as we mingle with them 
and enter into the social side of their 
lives, we are finding out what we can do 
for them. 

At the present time our greatest diffi- 
culties are those that arise from present 
conditions. Children who are working 
in a place where they have a good chance 
to advance, but where there is not much 
money at first, cannot see the advantage 
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and are often prone to take a place where 
there is not much future, but where the 
wages are larger. They see only the 
present good. 

Another point is that the children are 
having too much money; they get jobs 
where they have so much money that 
they don’t know how to spend it very 
well. But these matters will adjust them- 
selves in the next five years, as the world 
grows better and things go back to nor- 
mal conditions; the adjustments will 
come, so that we shall be happy on both 
sides. The Good Book tells us to sow 
the seed, but it does not tell us to take it 
up the next day to see if it is growing, 
nor does it promise that we shall gather 
the harvest. It is ours to sow; the Great 
Ruler of all mankind will attend to the 
harvest. 





OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


To all members of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf: 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at the School for the Deaf, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia, from June 28 to July 
3, inclusive. The business meeting of the 
Association will be held on Thursday, 
July 1, 1920, at 12 o’clock M. Part of the 
special business for consideration at this 
meeting will be the election of five di- 


rectors, to serve three years, in place of 
the following-named directors, whose 
term of office expires in 1920: Miss Sarah 
Fuller, E. McK. Goodwin, Harold Hays, 
M. D., Alvin E. Pope, and Franklin K. 
Lane. 

The members should not forget that 
the tenth literary summer meeting of the 
Association will be held jointly with the 
convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, as officially stated on page 58 
of THe Vorta Review for February, 
1920. Every member will be cordially 
welcomed. 

If further particulars are desired, mem- 
bers should address the Secretary, 1601 
35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

EpMUND Lyon, 
President. 
Frep Dre LAND, 
Secretary. 





DEATH OF EDMUND LYON 


On Saturday morning, April 24, came 
the above call signed by Edmund Lyon. 
That evening came a telegram from Mr. 
Forrester stating that Mr. Lyon had 
passed away Saturday afternoon. Fur- 
ther details will be found elsewhere in 
this number. 





RINGIN’ IN HER EARS 
NANNE HENRY HEATON 


It ain’t the door-bell ringin’, 
It ain’t the telephone; 
It’s more like some’ne singin’ 
In a tiresome monotone— 
This ringin’ in her ears. 


She thinks she’s at the seaside, 
Where waves are dancin’ high; 
She thinks she hears a foghorn 
Or that a trolley’s nigh— 
This ringin’ in her ears. 


A whistle shrill is blowin’, 
The winds begin to rise, 
An’ some folks, not a-knowin’, 
Keep on arguin’ in this wise, 
Of ringin’ in her ears: 


“She’s as deaf as any post, 
An’ nothin’ does she hear.” 
But she’s hearin’ more than most, 
An’ it all is often near— 
This ringin’ in her ears. 





The Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing has raised a fund of about $800 to 
aid in its good work. ; 
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PUTTING Wid ON MIS FEET: 








Elfrieda Sylvester 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


OW that the raising of a fund of 

$3,000 to help THE Voita REVIEW 
is an accomplished fact, it seems fitting 
once more to tell its readers of the un- 
selfish gift of time, enthusiasm, and hard, 
hard work that made the achievement 
possible. 

A last summer’s issue of THE VoLTa 
REvIEw stated that its financial situation 
was serious, and that unless its friends 
came to the rescue with a large number 
of new subscriptions its helpful work for 
the deaf would probably have to be 
abandoned. In prompt response to this 
appeal, there came a letter from Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, which read as_ fol- 
lows: 

“With your sanction, my sister and I 
would like to start a financial campaign 
throughout the profession and subscrib- 
ers in behalf of THe Vorra REviEw. 
We will open this campaign with a con- 
tribution of $100, and will endeavor to 
work up a spirit of activity in the way of 
raising money by conducting fairs, ba- 
zaars, entertainments, etc., in addition to 
personal contributions. We will set the 


stake at $3,000. Please let us know if we 
shall proceed.” 

Such was the beginning. The end came 
just before 1 a. m. on April 27, when half 
a dozen weary but hilarious members of 
the Philadelphia Speech-Reading Club 
danced through the front door and 
pushed the hand of the big goal-marking 
clock up as far as it would go. 

The drive opened in the fall, but school 
and club work so completely overwhelmed 
the Misses Kinzie that active work had 
to be postponed until February 1, when it 
was renewed with all the vigor necessary 
to bring it to a whirlwind finish. There 
was a long, hard pull for awhile, and 
some discouragingly uninterested replies 
came to the Misses Kinzie from people 
whose co-operation they had considered 
a foregone conclusion. Then the real 
friends of the magazine rose to the oc- 
casion, and checks began to come in. But 
the goal was still a long way off, and 
probably no one will ever know of the 
long hours of difficult accounting, the 
never-ending stream of letters, the strain 
of suspense, to say nothing of the stu- 
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pendous task of planning and directing 
the great circus which was the climax of 
the campaign, The enthusiasm generated 
by its promoters spread through the 
Philadelphia Club until it fairly radiated 
from the building. Other cities caught 
the spirit. Large checks came in from 
those able to give them. Letters like the 
following spoke volumes of cheer and 
encouragement : 

“T am sending a small check as my con- 
tribution to THE Vora Review Fund. 
I wish it were ten times as much, but it 
is all I can spare now. I want you to 
know how wholly my heart is in your 
wonderful work. We could not do with- 
out ‘Our Magazine,’ and it must not be 
discontinued.” 

Occasionally there was a note from a 
friend unable to give anything at all but 
interest and love for the cause—a gift 
“above rubies,” had the writer but known. 

Every person in any way connected 
with the raising of the fund has the sin- 
cere and heartfelt gratitude of the editor 
of Tue Voita Review. The good will 
it represents is a thing never to be for- 
gotten. May every piece of work under- 
taken by the Misses Kinzie meet with 
the same success and the same depth of 
appreciation. 

Following is the list of contributions 
reported to date. It is not yet complete: 


Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Mont- 


Pe. Sy SE eRe Re ite emake re $300.00 
Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Mont- 

CW eos ok eek ci ene ees 300.00 
Mr. Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa..... 250.00 
Miss Marie Ejisenlohr, Philadelphia... 200.00 
ARO ook car earns 200 .00 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, 

PURI okies 6 k-n.cs os een denne’s 175.00 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, New York 100.00 
The Misses Kinzie, Philadelphia..... 100.00 
Miss Louise Winsor Brooks, Boston. 100.00 
Mrs. Bruce Ford, Philadelphia...... 100.00 
Miss Louise. K. Holman, Philadelphia 100.00 
Speech Reading Club, Philadelphia. . 75.00 
Mrs. H. L. Daddow, St. Clair, Pa... 60.00 
Dr. Harold Hays, New York........ 50.00 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston...... 50.00 
Mrs. James Fenimore Cooper, Albany, 

We OX. i555 i eee ea ee eee es 50.00, 
Speech-Reading Class, Wm. Penn High 

School, Philadelphia............... 45.00 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles... 25.00 
Miss Mary D. Suter, Washington.... 25.00 
Mr. Henry V. Wille, Philadelphia... 25.00 
Mrs. W. Percy Simpson, Philadelphia 25.00 
New England School of Speech-Read- 

NE NO: NS cbkis va veces eases 25.00 
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Mrs. Albanus L. Smith, Philadelphia. 
Teachers’ Association, School for the 
Deak, Tram, Mi Fisk ss cc ekces 
Friend: Anonymous .............++: 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Fran- 
NESE CADE PE Se Torr 
Pupils San Francisco School of Lip- 
NN LG ES ucla ase 
Mrs. Charles Berger, Philadelphia. ... 
Omaha School of Lip-Reading, Omaha 
Speech Readers’ Guild, Boston...... 
Miss Elizabeth Millikin, Delta, Utah 
Mrs. Henry Van Dyke, Philadelphia. 
Los Angeles Oral Day School....... 
MissA.C. Reinhardt, Kensington, Md. 
Miss Alice Grant Smith, Philadelphia 
Mr. John A. Ferrall, Washington.... 
Vigilante Club, Philadelphia......... 
Miss Sara McBride, Honolulu....... 
Miss Claire C. Molloy, New York... 
Miss Mary Dugane, New York..... 
Mr. David R. Piper, Rosslyn, Va..... 
Mrs. Rodney C, Dewey, Toledo..... 
Miss Jennie Hedrick, Washington... 
Miss M. A. Weideman, Mt. Pleasant 
Dr. Arthur M. Flack, Philadelphia. . 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati. 
Mrs, A. E. Wood, Philadelphia...... 
Mrs. F. R. Strawbridge, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Richard Simon, Piedmont, Calif. 
Pe TO bg hb oo KO Ck Cae bce nde ks cok 
Miss Helen N. Thomas, Boston..... 
Miss Ida C. Johnson, Vermillion, S. D. 
Pupils Whitaker School of Lip-Read- 
ing, Denver 
Lynchburg School of Lip-Reading. .. 
Mrs. L. F. Tidball, Lexington, Mo... 
Miss Louise Wimsatt, Washington.. 
Miss Sara L. Woodworth, Eureka... 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, Los Angeles 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Boston.......... 
Miss Rena Wolf, Philadelphia....... 
Mrs. L. M. Schiller, San Diego...... 
Mrs. Chester Newman, Denver...... 
Mr. L. D. Baker, Denver............ 
Miss Gladys Dake, Denver.......... 
Master Milton Booth, Denver....... 
Miss Genevieve Guida, Denver...... 
Miss Virginia Sinclair, Denver...... 
Miss Sally Spyker, New Orleans..... 
Mr. W. O. Sydnor, Jr., Newport News 
Miss Kate C. Quinlan, Chicago...... 
Miss E. C. Zimmerman, East St. Louis 
Miss Emma Snow, Lawrence, Kan... 
Miss Mabel R. Lindner, Dayton.... 
Mrs. Mary A. Anderson, Waynesburg 
Mr. Chas. A. Wilt, Philadelphia...... 
Mrs. S. M. Moore, St. Augustine. ... 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York....... 
Miss Helen Crosby, Sturgeon Bay... 
Miss Laura A. Davies, Houston...... 
Miss Rosamond Wright............. 
A friend, Meadville, Pa.............. 
Mr. J. O. Yoder, Cincinnati.......... 
Mr. R. R. Irwin, Wichita, Kan....... 
Miss Elizabeth Batty, Tacony, Pa.... 
be Ee re rere ae 
Mr. Carl Alm, Denver.............. 
Miss Marie G. Scudder, St. Louis... 


ee ee 
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Miss Dorothy Kriebel, Philadelphia. . 
Mrs. Hattie S. Hammond, Philadelphia 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Newhall, Phila- 

UE a riitiinind tii hileks cea tchsine<:s 
Mr. A. G. Swenson, Denver.......... 
Mrs. C. W. Barrett, Denver......... 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, New York 
Miss Harriet Sayre, Philadelphia.... 
Mrs. Charles H. Wilt, Philadelphia. . 
Miss C. H. Archibald, New London.. 
Miss Evelyn J. Varney, Brunswick,. 
Miss Josephine Pelton, Belle Vernon 
Miss Sarah R. Budd, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Miss Marjorie McLean, Denver..... 
Mrs. Martha Barney, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. J. E. Prescott, East Jaffrey.... 
Pi TE ra cae ks tw on See cores akan 
A TO eee ooo sk cocdexae nine sks 
Coals Faas 5 hic ceks canes 
Miss Clara McMinn, Denver......... 
Miss Abigail Rodman, Philadelphia. . 
Miss Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring.. 
Miss Augusta M. Kelley, Centerville. 
Mrs. D. J. Einsel, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Miss Jessie Dean, Chicago.......... 
Mr. I. Bjorlee, Frederick............ 
Miss Helen Miller, Easton, Pa....... 
Mrs. John Adger, Philadelphia...... 
Mr. J. C. Royall, Philadelphia....... 


Ww 


SE REWER ae I adhd ee ea we 
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Total amount received to May 5.. $3,024.50 





THE ASSOCIATION BADGE 


The official button of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf is ready 
for distribution. This but- 
ton is made of the same 
high quality of bronze 
used in medals ordered by 
our government. It is a 
screw button, and thus can 
be attached through a but- 
tonhole or by puncturing any garment or 
a ribbon with a very small hole. Many 
women prefer to attach the button to a 
ribbon and then transfer the ribbon from 
one gown to another, 

The original plan was to present one 
of these official buttons to each member ; 
but the cost proved so much greater than 
expected that the Directors instructed the 





Secretary to offer to supply the official 


buttons at cost (25 cents). If you desire 
an Official button, please send 25 cents in 
silver or stamps or money order. 

The center of the official button, as 
shown on the illustration, is a represen- 
tation of the Volta Bureau, an institution 
founded thirty-three years ago, by Alex- 
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ander Graham Bell, for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf. The Volta Bureau was promoting 
the teaching of speech to deaf children 
and the teaching of lip-reading to the 
adult hard of hearing more than thirteen 
years prior to the organization of the 
American Association, and later it was 
deeded to the Association. Thus the As- 
sociation owns the Volta Bureau. 

Because members desired to purchase 
more than one official button, in order 
that one might be attached to each coat 
or gown, the rule has been made that 
members may purchase additional official 
buttons for private use at 25 cents each; 
but no button must be loaned or given to 
any one not a member of this Associa- 
tion. Over go per cent of the members 
have official buttons. 





IOWA PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Iowa As- 
sociation of Parents of the Deaf was 
held in Des Moines on May 12, 1920. 
The excellent program follows: 


PROGRAM 


MORNING SESSION 


9.00—Business session. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Des Moines. 
Appointment of Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 
Completion of organization. 


Mrs. E. C. Evans, 


10.00—Why the Parents’ Association is a 
Necessity in Iowa. W. N. Northcott, 
Des Moines. 


10.20—Progress at the State School for the 
Deaf and Its Future Needs. Supt. 
Elbert A. Gruver, Council Bluffs. 

10.35—Discussion. 

11.20—The Iowa Day School and Its Needs. 
Rey. S. Salzmann, Dubuque. 

11.35—Discussion. 

12.30—Luncheon, Harris-Emery tea-room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2.00—Health as an Aid in Overcoming Deaf- 
ness. Dr. Henry G. Langworthy, Du- 
buque. 

2.15—Discussion. 

2.30—The Needs of the Deaf After Gradua- 
tion. Dr. J. S. Long, Council Bluffs. 

2.45—Discussion. 

3.00—Open Forum. 

3.30—Report of Resolutions Committee and 
election of officers. 

4.00—Adjournment. 
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JOHN A, FERRALL 


OH, FRIEND O’ OURS 


BY WILDA M. PEPPLE 


J stands for John. Do you know his 
name, 
Our good friend John of Voita fame? 


O stands for others. We cannot compare 
Our good friend John with others, so 
there! 


H stands for handsome; we'll say he is 
that. 

If his name were not John, we’d say it 
was Pat. 


N is for nonsense, nonsense galore ; 
You’re giving us that, and we all cry for 
more. 


A’s Alexander—“Helper of Men” ; 
If our guess is not right, tell us what it 
is, then. 


F is for Ferrall. Sounds Irish, that name! 
So Irish we’ll call you, and on with the 
game. 


E stands for eyes and also for ears. 
And it’s you that has kept us ’twixt laugh- 
ter and tears. 





R for Review—TueE Voitra REviEew ; 
Had it not been for that, we’d never 
known you! 


R is remember ; this is not new; 
“He is twice blest” must surely mean 
you. 


A stands for all, all the good folks 
Who read you and love you and laugh 
at your jokes. 


L is for life—to learn is to live. 
You teach us that life is just something 
to give. 


Laughter is part 0’ you; 

Love we the heart o’ you; 

Long live the art o’ you, 
Oh, friend o’ ours! 


Oh, friend o’ ours! Oh, friend o’ ours! 
You radiate joy and help brighten dark 
hours. 
Your readers cry for you, 
Lip-readers sigh for you, 
“We all” would die for you, 
Oh, friend o’ ours! 


THE SPEECH STATISTICS FOR 
1920 


On the following pages will be found 
statistics compiled from statements pre- 
pared by or under the direction of the 
heads of the respective schools for deaf 
children in the United States and Can- 
ada. Table 2 shows the methods of in- 
struction used, the number of pupils 
there are in each school, and not only 
how many are taught to use speech, but 
also how many are taught speech in a 
speech environment. The figures in the 
different columns tell a story that is 
easily read, a story that portrays more 
clearly than words could tell what an 
ever-continuing change for the better has 
occurred in the methods used in instruct- 
ing deaf children on this continent. The 
graphical charts aid in emphasizing the 
essential features. 

This is the twenty-ninth year that these 
statistics have been compiled and pub- 
lished by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and during all this time the record 
has grown constantly more encouraging. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1920. 
































United States Canada 
GENERAL SUMMARY sits 
No. of Percent | No. of Per cent 
Pupils of Pupils | Pupils of Pupils 
| 
pe eT ewe, were rr rer yy 13917 100.0 | 825 100.0 
I ID i ig 5 psn’ £ had S SC he sao ne cane con's 11418 82.0 621 75.3 
OE ME DOOR Go oa acces concen poo rsacwvaved 2499 18.1 | 204 24.7 
Tavueat SPEECH : 
Speech used as means of instruction.............. | 11339 81.5 619 75.0 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... 79 0.5 2 0.3 
Not stated (whether used or not).........0....... — — — — 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : | | 
In School-room— Outside— 
Bos astxies eee yews Babiiitccsisascidsacey See 33.4 304 36.8 
RS Oh _ Rees: | 1598 1.1 — | 
Mind cd asso ch aeeee gf EE ea | 6261 37.8 282 | 34.2 
Be te EGE SS. | 245 1.8 ~ - 
EE FOS EES an RUPEE eee | 491 3.5 33 | 4.0 
nn PT rey ee Ge Vike hice se cnapeewns 540 3.9 | = 
Unclassified........ DUE GS Soe bake Koelns —_ — — — 





TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1920. 



































United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE | 
(See diagrams, pp. 372 and 373) Pupiis Per cent Pepils Per cent 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
__ ANE S OR AR eae ikoese vkweeees 4643 33.4 304 | 36.8 
AAO SS i hoon cih ined NE ss keds cna cas 4643 33.4 | 304 36.8 
RHR PRS CRO ORES: 159 Se Breese cer 
Bees RAE ee 245 1.8 — | _ 
SMES, vic cedevise ween EEE i Wannad deve dee 404 | 2.9 | — _ 
EE Rc sx Suks anes irs 621 | 87.8 | 282 | 34.2 
READ: Es pe Hb coal 49] 3.5 83 4.0 
Sega MN ek. Say care 540 3.9 | aes | ~~ 
Details oie vc ghee — | _ _ 
LAE Gio 5 is cnek isa Total RNS ces) acs ant 6292 45.2 | 815 38.2 








wis “Geeceh { in above Table: 


h (no Spelling, no Sign-ianguage). 


8s Speteh and apres (no Sign-language). 


SSS Speech, Spellin 


, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE V. oo ACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1920. 












































ScHOOL-rooM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction | 
No. of No.of | 
(See diagrams, pp. 372 and 373) Pupils Per cent Pupils Per cent 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
i titiaes cans Wivcicce ew neeeks 4643 33.4 304 | 36.8 
RESO EE GR. cen kie oboe ewes 159 1.1 — | os 
| ie ea sisi oxvss ineeee: 5261 37.8 282 | $4.3 
Lahe 7, Tetek Bicc. cvawcccieeds vhedee ce eeneees 10063 72.3 586 | 71.0 
SRE RE ET iso 245 We a 
ie nod 4a Ds ve due ebeewes 491 3.5 33 4.0 
Line 8, Total Ss Nee ddiwacesebesca re areas aes 736 6.3 | 2 4.0 
— ——— — — tab a me —— ares eR RENNENSAED 
SSS ike ecard EE RE eS 540 3.9 _ _ 
Uneolassified .. BOG ooo oS ac cxexse — — | — | — 
Line Sobel WU. cc 3... -ihessuek cadences {| SO | 389 [  — | — 











Symbols employed in above Table: 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and — (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


EXPLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries: 

Query 1. SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) also used outside in chapel ex- 
ercises, workshop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 


Query 3. SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in ,the school-room; but 
FINGER-SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exer- 


cises, workshop instruction, ete., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room ; 
but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 


tion, ete., with...... pupils. 

Query 6. SPEECH, FINGER-SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 7, Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carried on by silent methods), ......pupils, 


Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
o+ee--pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1920. Total, ........pupils. 


(Note.—As used in these statistics, finger-spelling is the use of the hand or manual 
alphabet.) 







































































UNITED STAPES.—Statistics COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE TItk TRACHING OF SrkECH TO THE DEAF 
; , 90% 
80 £ sie? 4 80 
: -° 3 
70 £ eo -®@ 370 
3 nicest o arr 3 
3 @—e—e gaat A. ual 3 
60 E- 1 ~~ re e 3 60 
: * 3 | 
3 2 er ae va : 3 } 
so E a 3 50 
3 eo 2 
E Ate a lin ite : 
409 — ee os 4 40 
3 / 3 
E a” 7 
H 3 : a 3 
30 Pe 4 30 
4 7 | 
: EF 4 igi 4 ‘ 
{ 20 — 3 20 
3 E 
3 a, 3 
; 5 ee avis bp 
' 10 EF rer *o---O—e eg ®t 3 10 
5 3 6 --°’ -e- *<@-- ‘ve. 3 
: wi aiate 3 
: 3 ~“O3.g.-6 3 
' ae 3 0 
—- 2m MOR @DMWDNAOH—ARAMHTMH DORADO F 
SRRRTRRRRIR Ra RR RR AES S 
1, Percentage taught speech ; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure oral 
method; 7, oral method used in the school-room; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
Taught | Speech —_ Taught by Speech School-room Usage } 
Speech sed | Used*} 8 sst | ssst S sst | ssst 
Year ey Be | Fie | i 
1 2 3 4 5 | eke 8 9 
|, Re EOS FE 8451 ‘9010 | 441 | 2412 304 5294 | 5389 | 1304 1317 q 
og GR RE FE Ea 8872 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 | 1458 1280 
SN 5 Ka es bites Ligaen ee 9132 8884 248 2830 290 5764 5998 | 1733 1153 
BES 6 cobs oko os 8S « 9402 9180 222 2976 408 5796 6514 1354 1312 
5 Ra tee 9588 9227 361 3203 320 5704 7172 1003 1052 
SE ein aly os basco 10009 9700 309 3545 328 5827 7496 884 1320 
1 TRE ea remcee 10481 10274 149 8569 294 6411 7955 866 1453 
bs SERPS re ae 11002 10738 264 3806 352 6580 8988 | 695 1055 
aaa nie ee bbb 66's as 1 73 3989 285 6699 8553 1555 865 
BEES wild da Sb ds cas 11184 11137 47 4150 317 6670 8888 1561 8 
WONG iss oscee nares se 11123 11098 25 4273 285 40 9269 1211 618 
RR hic ca eh eee RDS 11071 11017 54 4425 806 6286 9365 | 1175 477 
PN 6 hes oda eo ew eR 11418 11339 79 4643 404 6292 | 10063 | 736 540 eb 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
| | 
H EE ora 70.9 67.2 3.7 20.2 2.0 44.4 45.2 11.0 11.0 : 
oo, SE eee 72.20 69.1 3.1 21.4 2.3 45.4 46.8 11.9 10.4 
CUNO kietseawece yas 73.1 71.1 2.0 22.6 2.8 46.2 48.0 13.9 9.2 
H 1 CSE ga crear 74.5 72:9 1.8 23.6 3.2 45.9 51.6 10.7 10.4 | 
H 3 SE eee 75.4 72.5 2.9 25.2 2.3 44.8 56.4 7.9 8.2 
H MONE. ce kktakveseves 76.2 73.9 2.3 27.0 2.5 44.4 57.1 6.7 10.1 
SOE ie hah S 8 eos he a 77.6 76.1 5 26.4 2:2 47.5 58.9 6.4 10.8 
|g ARS Raa nares: 79.5 77.6 1.9 27.5 2.5 47.6 64.9 5.0 wat 
A a Rae rrenr 79.2 78.7 O4 28.6 2.0 48.1 61.3 11.2 6.2 
ped) RR FCA 79.7 79.4 0.3 29.6 2.38 47.5 63.4 11.1 4.9 
i SUES se cas os 8 ones 81.2 81.0 0.2 | 31.2 3.1 47.7 67.7 8.8 4.5 
4 | PRS SE As 81.9 | 81.5 0.4 | 82.7 2.3 46.5 69.3 8.7 3.5 
{ RG s da res ak Ee 82.0 81.5 0.5 33.4 2.9 45.2 72.3 5.3 3.9 
q * Column 3, “not used,” includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
i instruction. + Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. +t Columns 6 and 9 include a4 
unclassified cases taught by SSS. are | 
The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and 13 | 
the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. meh 
| 1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) f A 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). . ] 
3. Taught Speech, but Speéch not used as a means of instruction. Curve not shown on diagram, ‘ 4 
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CANADA.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSUCIATLON TO PROMOTE 
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1, Percentage taught speech ; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure oral 
method; 7, oral method used in the school-room; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILZ 























Taught | Speech Be Taught by Speseh School-room Usage 
; Speech | Used | Uned*| 8 ss 88s s ss 888 
Year PARE Sats ‘ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| 
487 386 101 271 22 G3 333 13 40 
483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 7 
517 451 66 322 —_— 129 425 22 4 
549 521 28 317 —_— 204 455 —_ 66 
558 542 16 321 _ 221 475 62 5 
576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
634 618 16 386 oo 232 589 12 17 
651 13 387 —_ 264 601 34 16 
697 669 28 395 3 271 662 _ 
634 621 13 313 -- 308 598 23 _— 
| 632 607 | 25 326 185 96 7 —_— 
621 619 2 304 — 315 586 33 — 





PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 








RE Ktievankawie wes 60.0 47.5 12.5 33.4 2.7 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 
Seka ke banat ee cee 60.8 48.0 12.8 24.3 11.9 + 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 
BG a os aw ee ce eek 60.9 51.1 9.8 35.5 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 
SAA 6 sie ket tie 0 wae 61.5 53.7 7.8 38.3 — 15.4 50.6 2.6 0.5 
WEE bs 6 eke neon 66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 a 24.6 55.0 — 7.9 
MOE kine bh ak phakene 66.6 64.7 1.9 38.3 oe 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 
RUG ss 0 9-teee Sek cees 66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8— 
RE bacewebnctss ras 68.7 67.0 oe 41.8 = 25.2 63.8 1.3; 1.9 
SNC 6 hive bree were ee 69.5 68.1 1.4 40.5 — 27.6 63.0 3.5 | 1.6 
EOE ay ‘a 71.6 68.7 2.9 40.6 0.3 27.8 68.0 0.7 as 
MS Fasc be aw bea 72.3 70.8 1.5 35.7 os 35:1 68.2 2.6 | — 
TC CSch eeene ee eee 76.1 73.1 3.0 39.2 22.3 11.6 72.2 0.9 | — 
SO es eee hiss 75.3 75.0 0.3 36.8 a 38.2 71.0 4.0 | oo 

4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 

5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 

6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


OO 











SCHOOL-ROOM UsaGe. (Without reference 


. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language) .’ 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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to outside instruction.) 
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NOTES 


1, Returns from 23 schools were received too late to be entered, and last year’s figures are used. 
Blanks were sent out early in February to allow ample time to reach all schools before the first of 
March. Some returns were received after April 15th. 

2. Los Angeles Oral Day School. Miss Mary EB. Bennett writes: “Eight of these pupils are in 
a city high school. They recite all lessons to the regular teachers and are included with hearing 
pupils. They do exactly the same work as the hearing classes. But a trained teacher of the deaf 
has an office in the high school and knows what each deaf child is expected to do and how that work 
is being done. The children go to her for any assistance they desire. She goes into just as many 
class-rooms as she can and hears the lessons assigned.” 

3. American School, Hartford. Superintendent Wheeler writes: “We have one class of 6 
taught by finger-spelling, who also read lips fairly well, but have practically no speech. These are 
counted in the “28.” 

4. Mystic Oral School. One pupil who stammers. 

5. Atlanta Day School. One child defective in speech; also partially deaf. 

6. Monticello, Iowa, Day School. One pupil with defective speech, full time. One hard-of- 
hearing pupil, class period. 

7. Louisiana School. Query 1. 64; query 5, 145; query 6, 83; query 8, 81; total 145. Taught 
speech, 64; not taught speech, 81. Evidently some misunderstanding of the meaning of the queries, 
Have ventured to correct as shown in the table. 

8. Maryland School. “The 10 pupils listed as being taught by silent methods alone have been 
given the advantage of oral training, but for various reasons have not responded readily, some having 
begun their schooling at an advanced age. The majority of them are about to complete their school 
career; for which reason it is deemed advisable to place special emphasis upon language teaching in 
a written form.” 

9. Baltimore Day School. Three pupils with defective speech. Two pupils have recently gone 
to work, and 1 has withdrawn because of illness. 

10. Bay City, Mich., Day School. Three hearing pupils with defective speech. 

11. Houghton, Mich., Day School. The valedictorian of the senior class of the Houghton High 
School is a deaf boy who completed the eight grades in the school for the deaf, entered high school at 
the age of 14, and is making the high-school course in three years. His average for the three years 
is 95.8. 

12. Lansing, Mich., Day School. One of these pupils attends school with hearing pupils, coming 
each day for lip-reading to the school for the deaf. 

13.. Traverse City, Mich., Day School. Pupils have physical training, manual training, cooking 
and sewing with the hearing pupils in the grades, under the direction of the supervisors of these 
departments in the city public schools. 

14. Minnesota School. Also 2 pupils for trades only. 

15. Private School, Brookhaven, Miss. This school will be discontinued after June 1, 1920. 
The pupils will enter eastern schools. 

16. Mississippi School. ‘In the number not taught speech is included our colored department 
(white, 33; colored, 41). This makes the per cent in the manual department unusually large.” 

17. Gallaudet School, St, Louis. Also 3 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

18. Moss Private Studio, St. Louis. Also 5 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

19. Davidson School, Tamworth, N. H. “There are 7 pupils in the school—3 totally deaf, 1 
very hard of hearing, and 3 hearing pupils. All are taught in the same way, by speech; speech-read- 
ing serving for those who are deaf as hearing does for those who can hear.” 

20. Jersey City Day School. “Manual training includes elementary sewing, dressmaking, wood- 
shop work, and printing.” 

21. Albany Home School. Also 2 children who have speech and nearly normal hearing. 

22. New York Institution. Hearing pupils with defective speech, 5. 

23. Western New York Institution, Rochester. Hearing pupils with defective speech, 6. 

24. St. Joseph’s Inst. (Boys). Query 3, 175; query 5, 20; query 7, 9; total, 195. Taught 
speech, 186; not taught speech, 9. Returns corrected as shown on chart. 

25. Akron, Ohio, School. Also 4 semi-deaf pupils and one with normal hearing, but no speech. 

26. Cincinnati Oral School. Also 10 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

27. Virginia School. Also 7 pupils with normal hearing, but defective speech. 

28. Bverett, Wash., Day School. “Two pupils were graduated from the eighth grade of the 
Everett School for the Deaf last June and are now doing very creditable work in the local high school, 
with practically no extra help.” 

29. Appleton, Wis., Day School. Also 9 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

30. Eau Claire, Wis., Day School. Also 5 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

81. Green Bay, Wis., Day School. Also 14 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

32. La Crosse, Wis., Day School. Also 1 hearing pupil backward in speech. 

33. Madison, Wis., Day School. Also 1 hearing pupil with defective speech. 

34. New London, Wis., Day School. Also 4 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

385. Wausau, Wis., Day School. Also 2 hearing pupils with defective speech, 

36. Mackay Inst., Montreal. Also 19 hearing pupils with defective speech, 


SCHOOL OF LIP-READING FOR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS 


As a rule, the pupils in these schools are adults whose hearing vanished after they reached man- 
hood or womanhood, but occasionally younger pupils are also given instruction, some schools reporting 
pupils no older than six years. .Of course, all of these pupils have speech and a good command of 


language. 

CALIFORNIA.—Pasadena: Miss Lucy Ella Case, 512 Chamber of Commerce. Los Angeles: Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, 1005 Story Building; Miss Marian J. Anderson, Citizens’ National Bank Building. 
San Francisco: Mrs, John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Poindeter and Miss 
Coralie Kenfield, 915 Shreve Building. 

CoLorapDo.—Denver: Miss B. L. Whitaker, Denham Building. 

CONNECTICUT.—Hartford: Miss Frances McClelland, 62 Ann Street. New Haven: Mrs. N. H. 
Owen, 188 Canner Street. 

DELAWARE.—Wilmington: Miss Hilda F. Grimm, 1219 West 8th Street, 

District or COLUMBIA.—Washington: Miss Mary D. Suter, 3026 N Street N. W. 

GerorGiA.—Macon; Miss Laura L. Arbaugh. 

ILLINOIS.—Chicago: Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building; Miss Helen M. Gebhart, 
639 Fine Arts Building. 
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INDIANA.—Indianapolis: “Miss Olive Hawkins Ketcham, 2120,North Pennsylvania Street. 
Ottumwa: Mrs, F. H. 


Iowa.—Des Moines: Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore, 3415 Grand Avenue. 


Carter, 1112 North Court Street. 
KentTucky.—Louisville: 





Miss Julia C. Beard, 1143 South Brook Street. 


LOUISIANA.—Yew Orleans: Miss 8. Spyker, 1448 Joseph Street. 
MAINE.—Portland: Miss Margaret J, Worcester, 65 Thomas Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston: 


Miss Martha E. Brubn, 601 Pierce Building; Miss Lina M. Crain, 


602 Huntington Chambers; Miss Anna L. Staples and Miss Clara M, Ziegler, 25 Huntington Avenue ; 
Speech Readers’ Guild, Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street. 


MARYLAND.—Baltimore: 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Fidelity Building. 


MICcHIGAN.—Detroit: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon, 899 Woodward Avenue. 


MINNESOTA.— Minneapolis: 
Missouri.—St. Louis: 


Miss Ida P. Lindquist, 543 Andrus Building. 
Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway; Mrs. A. B. N. 


Moss, 6017 Von Versen Avenue; Mrs. Alice M. G. Pattison, 4254 Olive Street. 


NEBRASKS.—Omaha: 
New Yor«.—Brooklyn: 


Miss Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street. 
Miss Nellie E. Hemson, 


19 Jefferson Avenue. New York City: Mrs. 


E. B. Nitchie, 18 East 41st Street; Miss Mary Dugane, 47 West 44th Street; Miss Olive E. D. Hart, 


145 West 75th Street; New York League for the Hard-of-Hearing, 126 East 59th Street. 


Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany, 711 Oswego Street. 
NorTH CAROLINA,—Asheville: 
OunI0.—Cincinnati: 

Howell, 859 Rose Building. Dayton: 

Rodney C. Dewey, 7 West Woodruff Avenue. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia: 

Miss Rena Wolf, Hotel Lorraine. 

End. Germantown: 
RHODE ISLAND.—Providence: 
Texas.—Dallas: 

Davies, 1610 Webster Avenue. 
VirRGINIA.— Lynchburg: 
WASHINGTON.—Seattle: 

Kenna, 2126 South Birmingham Street. 
WISCONSIN.—Milwaukee: 
CANADA.—Toronto: 

Park. Medicine Hat, B. C.: 


Pittsburgh: 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Life of Leonard Wood.” 
Holme. 288 pages, 5x 7% inches.  Illustra- 
tions. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1920. 

“Leonard Wood on National Issues.” Com- 
piled by Evan J. David. With portrait of Gen- 
eral Wood. 140 pages, 5x 7% inches. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1920. 

Evidently these very readable books were 
written and published to influence voters to 
favor the nomination of General Wood for 
the Presidency. That General Wood would 
make a safe and a practical Chief Executive, 
the reviewer believes. That General Wood, if 
nominated by the Republicans, will poll a large 
vote in the Eastern States, is quite probable; 
but in the Western States the reverse may be 
true; for in some of the Western States the 
voters are rightly averse to whatever is, or is 
likely to be, tainted with militarism. The 
reviewer believes that General Wood possesses 
the natural ability that would have enabled him 
to have made just as good a-record as a civilian 
executive as he did as a military governor, had 
circumstances placed him as a civilian either 
in Cuba or in the Philippines. 

The reviewer believes that the voters ought 
to decide, many months in advance of election 
day, whom they will support for the Presi- 
deney, and then do all in their power not only 
to elect that man, but also to elect Representa- 
tives and Senators who will support the wise 
measures that man may propose or offer; for 
it seems foolish to labor to elect a President 
and then work to put in office men who will 
certainly obstruct whatever the President de- 
sires done. D. 


By John G. 


Miss Mabel R. Lindner, 1069 Reibold Building. Toledo: 


Syracuse: 


Troy: Miss Marguerite 8S. Birge, Tibbitts Avenue, 
Miss Lucy McCaughrin, 32 Electrical Building. 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer, 402 Andrews Building. 


Cleveland: Miss Louise 
Mrs. 


Miss Cora E. Kinzie and Miss Rose Kinzie, 1606 Locust Street ; 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, 1024 Highland Building, East 
Miss Rosamond G. Wright, 157 West Washington Lane. 

Miss Marion A. Durfee, 10 Winthrop Building. 

Miss Edna Sanford Washington, 5239 Reiger Avenue. 


Houston: Miss Laura A. 


Miss Jaen Kinnier, 601 Washington Street. 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, 2017 Boylston Avenue N. 


Tacoma: Mrs. M. A 


Miss Mary Zassenhaus, 167 Twelfth Street. 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 10 Isabella Street: 
Miss Evaline Rae, 76 Third Street S. W. 


Miss Grace I. Tuller, 2 Queen's 


HELEN LOUISE DYER GAGE 


Helen Louise Dyer Gage entered upon the 
long sleep on April 17. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Gage was a frequent contributor to THE 
Votra Review, and her writings were always 
of great value as well as interest. The funeral 
services were held at the residence of her 
father, in South Weymouth, Mass. 

Mrs. Gage wrote a series of articles entitled 
“Vocational Suggestions for the Adult Deaf,” 
in which she portrayed ways in which hard- 
of-hearing men and women solved the prob- 
lem of subsistehce; and she also urged all 
whose hearing was vanishing to plan and pre- 
pare to win success in a vocation that would 
not only yield a living, but in which the handi- 
cap of deafness would not prove a hindrance. 

Mrs. Gage’s experience led her to feel that 
a deaf child’s speech should not be expression- 
less, and she felt that teachers should take the 
training necessary to enable them to improve 
the voices of the deaf children entrusted to 
their care. 


MISS ANDERSON’S RECEPTION 


On April 30, at 3:30 o’clock, was held Miss 
Anderson’s monthly reception to the pupils of 
the Pacific Coast School of Lip-Reading and 
their friends at 608 Citizens’ National Bank 
building. Miss Bennett, the head of work for 
deaf children in the Los Angeles schools, was 
the guest of honor and told how children are 
taught both to speak and to read speech. 
Surely the hard of hearing can learn lip-read- 
ing if those born deaf can learn both speech 
and lip-reading—Los Angeles Times. 
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EDMUND LYON: IN MEMORIAM 


HE President of our Association, 

the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
has entered upon»the long sleep. He 
passed away at his home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on Saturday afternoon, April 24, 
after a brief illness. On the following 
Monday the Rochester Herald editorially 
stated: 


“AN INVALUABLE CITIZEN 


“The late Edmund Lyon was in more 
than the ordinary meaning of the title 
a citizen of inestimable usefulness to 
Rochester. Indeed, his life was pro- 
gressively fruitful of values that are 
enjoyed and cherished far beyond the 
boundaries of the community where it 
was passed. 

“Mr. Lyon was endowed with singu- 
larly sound and clear business sagacity, 
and his opinion and counsel were prized 
in many of the best-known and most in- 
fluential financial and commercial circles 
of the city. In a material way, his career 
was abundantly successful, for native 
ability, courage and patient application 
won appropriate rewards. But he will be 
most gratefully and longest remembered, 
no doubt, as the modest, generous, intelli- 
gent benefactor of a great number of 
worthy charities and educational and re- 
ligious foundations. Some of these, like 
the school for the education of the deaf, 
in which for years he served as a teacher, 
have risen to national eminence as indis- 
pensable factors in society’s discharge of 
duty to the unfortunate. But a more fre- 
quent choice of the beneficiaries of Mr. 
Lyon’s gifts was made among the obscure, 
the commonly slighted or unknown, the 
unpretending and wholly unadvertised 
agencies of good. Like the good Sa- 
maritan, it was his delight to minister to 
needs that others had passed by.” 


The editor of the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle paid the following tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Lyon: 


“EDMUND LYON 


‘The death summons of Edmund Lyon 
at his home in this city, after an illness 
of only twenty-four hours, ended a career 


of public and private usefulness and will 
mean a heavy loss to the community and 
to the business interests with which he 
was associated. 

“Modesty cloaked but did not success- 
fully conceal Mr. Lyon’s ability as a 
business man, or his important position 
in other directions. He was one of the 
largest stockholders of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, managing director of the 
North East Electric Company, and a di- 
rector of the Lincoln National Bank. His 
ability in business affairs was manifested 
in every enterprise in which he became 
engaged. 

“But his name will be held in affection- 
ate remembrance in circles remote from 
the business arena. He early became in- 
terested in developing methods for the in- 
struction of the deaf, becoming, in 1887, 
a volunteer teacher at the Western New 
York Institution for Deaf Mutes in this 
city, and holding this position for seven 
years. 


“The result was that he became deeply. 


interested in the subject of improving in- 
struction’methods, and invented a method 
of representing and conveying all phonetic 
values by means of the fingers—one of 
the most important contributions to the 
education of. the deaf, and which has 
proved a boon all over the world to those 
thus afflicted. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell declared that Mr. Lyon’s method 
marked ‘an epoch in the history of articu- 
lation teaching in America.’ 

“His interest in educational affairs 
naturally extended in other directions. 
He served as a trustee of the Rochester 
Mechanics Institute and of the University 
of Rochester; also as vice-president of 
the Rochester Dental Dispensary, and 
vice-president of the Rochester Friendly 
Home. It was largely through his efforts 
that the new structure of the Brighton 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was a 
member and trustee, was erected. 

“His private life was distinguished by 
a genuinely philanthropic spirit which 
found expression in the assistance of 
many individuals in their hours of trou- 
ble or misfortune, but his activities of 
this sort were carried on so quietly that 
few, even of his friends. knew of their 
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nature or extent. His fine character was 
revealed in every relation of life, and 
his death brings sorrow and a sense of 
loss not only to his friends and business 
associates, but to a far wider circle who 
admire him for his fine character, high 
ideals, and genial personality.” 


The Herald published the following 
tributes from friends of Mr. Lyon: 


An evidence of the high personal re- 
gard and public esteem in which Edmund 
Lyon was held throughout the community 
is shown in the following expressions of 
sorrow and loss from some of the city’s 
best-known men: 


TRIBUTES FROM FRIENDS 


Dr. Rush Rhees, president of Univer- 
sity of Rochester: “The death of Mr. 
Edmund Lyon has shocked me sadly 
beyond expression. He was a. loyal 
alumnus, a wise trustee, and a generous 
helper of the University of Rochester. 
It is a great privilege to have enjoyed his 
personal friendship and an honor to have 
been associated with him in public serv- 
ice. Many are the avenues of such 
service which his loyal feet have trod 
during many years, and the number of 
those who now suffer deep bereavement 
it will be impossible to count.” 


Charles H. Babcock, president of Lin- 
coln National Bank: “I valued Mr. Lyon 
as a warm, personal friend and respected 
business associate for more than fifty 
years. His death has been a staggering 
blow to me. It came so unexpectedly 
that it is hard for me to express myself. 
He was a man of unbounded liberality 
and kindness. I don’t believe he had an 
enemy in the world. His death is a tre- 
mendous loss to the whole community.” 


Joseph T. Alling: “Mr. Lyon was a 
man who gave himself unsparingly in the 
interest of the educational and charitable 
institutions of the city and country. His 
advice was always worth considering, and 
his kindness to his friends and associates 
was unequaled. He was a very remark- 
able man intellectually. He possessed one 
of the most active and fertile brains that 
I ever knew. He will be deeply missed 
by the city at large and by his countless 
friends.” 
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DEAF CHILDREN LOVED HIM 


Thomas C. Forrester, superintendent of 
Western New York Institution for Deaf 
Mutes: “Mr. Lyon’s death is a great blow 
to every one connected with the school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyon have been like father 
and mother to all the children here. Mr. 
Lyon had devoted much of an active life 
to the welfare of our institution, its chil- 
dren, and its teachers and would readily 
lay aside other business, no matter how 
important, if he thought by so doing he 
could contribute anything to the happi- 
ness and well-being of the children. We 
all loved him more than words can tell, 
and we shall miss his kindly smile, his 
hearty handclasp, his warm friendship, 
and his deep interest in all that we are 
doing. His going will make Mrs. Lyon 
doubly dear to us.” 


James S$. Havens, of 1370 East avenue, 
friend and neighbor: “Mr. Lyon was a 
good neighbor and a true friend. He 
lived nearly all his life in the house in 
which he died, and, above all else, he was 
fond of his home. He was always gen- 
erous in his hospitality and he shared a 
remarkably beautiful home life with his 
neighbors. His sudden death has been 
a great shock to all of us, and a distinct 
loss to the entire community.” 


Rev. Frank M. Weston, pastor of 
Brighton Presbyterian Church: “Mr. 
Lyon was a unique man; kindly, thought- 
ful, helpful, good. He was every inch a 
man, a true and loyal friend, a great 
democrat and public servant. He was 
identified with and active in Brighton 
Presbyterian Church from his earliest 
childhood, beginning as a little boy in the 
Sunday School. He was always in the 
church and served there throughout his 
whole life.” 


The following account of the services 
held at the Lyon residence is copied from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of 
Wednesday, April 28: 


High tributes were paid to Edmund 
Lyon yesterday afternoon at funeral 
services held in his late home, No. 1441 
East avenue, where he died on Saturday. 
Rev. Frank M. Weston, minister of the 
Brighton Presbyterian Church, which 
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EDMUND LYON: 


Mr. Lyon attended through life, and 
President Rush Rhees, of the University 
of Rochester, where Mr. Lyon received 
his college training, were the speakers, 
but the most eloquent tribute to the man 
who had been one of the city’s first phi- 
lanthropists was the great gathering of 
people who heard those addresses. Large 
as the home is, its commodious rooms, 
verandas and halls could not accommo- 
date the throng. Men who lead in 
Rochester’s financial and educational in- 
stitutions were there, but they were far 
outnumbered by the hundreds of men and 
women less prominent. As the casket 
was borne down the long path that leads 
from the house to the street the pupils of 
the Western New York Institution for 
the Deaf formed a guard of honor. 


MINISTER PAYS TRIBUTE 


Mr. Weston’s voice faltered as he rose 
to pay his tribute. He had known Mr. 
Lyon intimately. 

“For thirteen years and a fraction it 
has been my high privilege to be Mr. 
Lyon’s pastor,” Mr. Weston began. “I 
can tell to a day because I remember that 
he was at Brighton Church the first Sun- 
day of my ministry. He was in that 
church sixty-five years. When he came 
first he was carried in by his parents. 
Sixty-five years old and he never left it! 
First he was there as a learner; later as 
a worshipper. 

“There needed to be no special days 
for him to be at service. When he was 
in town we always knew that Edmund 
Lyon and his family would be in church. 
On the coldest day of the past winter, 
January 18—and this was typical of 
him—when a corporal’s guard would 
have been a good audience, he was there 
and brought a friend with him. He 
brought a beautiful basket of flowers, 
wrapped up in a blanket that they might 
not freeze. It was not too cold for him 
to come and on that day he was going 
to make sure that something beautiful 
was in the house of God. For years he 
was one of the church’s most valuable 
members: He was ready whenever he 
could be of service, serving on any com- 
mittee. He was big enough and brainy 
enough to have served as director of a 
college, and still he was big enough and 
good enough and generous enough to 
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serve On any committee in our church. 
Some time a monument will mark his 
last resting place in Riverside, but a 
greater monument is the stone church of 
the Brighton Presbyterian parish. He 
gave sixty-five years of service to the 
God he loved.” 


BROADENED LIVES OF DEAF 


Dr. Rhees said that he had been asked 
to say a few words and that he was 
“one of that wide circle” of Mr. Lyon’s 
friends. 

“In the presence of this great mystery 
more than ever we are sure that the 
triumph of immortality is a necessity,” 
he said. “The material things which we 
see about us here are an expression more 
of our friend’s spirit than of his worldly 
possessions. There are friends of Mr. 
Lyon who are not here today. If they 
were they could not hear what has been 
said. They are the persons who by in- 
firmity were handicapped, and to these 
Mr. Lyon’s heart went out. Not in the 
spirit of sacrifice, but with the zest of 
joy he has provided the opportunities 
for them to be better equipped on life’s 
way.” 

Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, D. D., min- 
ister of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, formerly professor of homi- 
letics in the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, offered:a prayer and read from the 
Scripture. At the opening of the service 
George E. Fisher played a selection on 
the organ. Mr. Weston led in the Lord’s 
Prayer and pronounced the benediction. 
The Rochester Male Quartet sang. 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 
and “Immortal Love.” 

The body was placed temporarily in 
Mount Hope. Later it will rest in River- 
side. Mr. Weston conducted the com- 
mittal service, Dr. Rhees offered a brief 
prayer, and Dr. Woelfkin pronounced 
the benediction. 


Following are resolutions passed by 
some of the organizations with which 
Mr. Lyon was connected: 


IN MEMORIAM: EDMUND LYON 


Action taken by the Board of Trustees 
of the Rochester Dental Dispensary at a 
special meeting held Tuesday, April 27, 
1920: 
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The trustees of the Rochester Dental 
Dispensary record with deep regret the 
death of their esteemed and well-beloved 
fellow member, Edmund Lyon. 

It is difficult at this time to express 
adequately our appreciation of the splen- 
did qualities of mind and heart of this 
broad-minded, sympathetic, and generous 
friend. 

Those who were associated with him 
in the many business enterprises in which 
he was engaged understand to the fullest 
extent his keen foresight, wonderful 
ability, and power to grasp the many in- 
tricate problems that were brought to 
him for solution. To the interest, energy, 
and enthusiasm which he displayed in 
the various undertakings with which he 
was connected was due the success which 
crowned his efforts. Without regard to 
his personal comfort he gave unstintedly 
the best that he had in him for the benefit 
of the various and many enterprises in 
which he was engaged. 

Without doubt his most lasting and 
enduring monument will be the recogni- 
tion of his splendid services and large 
and generous-hearted sympathy in im- 
proving the conditions of the less 
fortunate, not only in this but in other 
communities. His large and generous 
contributions to the many philanthropies 
in which he was interested were made in 
a most modest and unostentatious man- 
ner. His satisfaction was in the knowl- 
edge that he was doing good and con- 
tributing to the comfort and happiness of 
humanity. 2 

He early evinced a great interest in 
this institution which he served as a 
trustee and vice-president and since its 
establishment has contributed greatly to 
its success. He exemplified in the fullest 
sense the characteristics which belong to 
a true gentleman and loyal friend. 

It is with most profound sorrow that 
we enter on the minutes of the trustees 
of the Rochester Dental Dispensary this 
testimonial of appreciation and regard. 


IN MEMORIAM : EDMUND LYON 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the North East Electric Company, 
April 26, 1920, the following resolution 
was adopted in memory of the recent 
death of their Managing Director, Mr. 
Edmund Lyon. 
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In the death of our associate Edmund 
Lyon we have suffered an irreparable 
loss. The longer we knew him the more 
we were impressed with the many-sided- 
ness of his character. The keenness of 
his mind made easy the solution of intri- 
cate problems. His long look ahead made 
for broadness in his decision. His sense 
of absolute justice and fair play made his 
negotiations satisfactory to all concerned. 
For all of these things he had our respect 
and admiration. 

But there were other things in his 
character for which we loved him. His 
kindly consideration in his relations with 
others; his cheery greetings; his many 
quiet acts of kindness; the timely letter ; 
the flowers, the word of sympathy, all 
were a part of his daily life, and revealed 
the generosity and tenderness of his 
nature. 

And now he is gone, and we miss his 
presence and his counsel, and yet he is 
not gone, he is with us still, for “his 
works do follow him.” 

We extend to his wife and family our 
deepest sympathy, and may the heritage 
left them in the memory of his noble 
life be their comfort through all their 
days. 


RESOLUTIONS : EDMUND LYON 


Resolution on the death of Edmund 
Lyon adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Lincoln National Bank at a special 
meeting held April 28, 1920. Mr. Lyor 
was a member of the Board of Directors. 

Again we are met to record our sorrow 
at the death of an associate. But a short 
time since Edmund Lyon sat with us. 
Today his place is forever vacant and the 
vacancy is large and grievous, but the 
memory of his many noble characteristics, 
his kindly ways, his loyalty to his friends, 
and his charity for all will remain with 
us always. 

His sympathies were wide, his charities 
many. To all he extended a helping 
hand. In case of necessity he was quick 
to respond and always in a most liberal 
way. 

To those more intimate with him he 
was a. charming companion, always. 
thoughtful and kind, a true man in every 
sense of the word. His sincerity, his: 
simplicity, his inflexible honesty of both: 











EDMUND LYON: 


thought and deed were sure and unfal- 
tering. We shall miss him from our 
council room and shall grieve because of 
the loss of his companionship. ‘The com- 
munity has lost a good man. 

To his family we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy in their great affliction. 


RESOLUTIONS : EDMUND LYON 


At a special meeting of the faculty of 
the Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics 
Institute held today the following reso- 
lutions on the death of Edmund Lyon, 
for some years a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, were adopted: 

We, the members of the faculty of the 
Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics In- 
stitute, express our most sincere regret 
at the death of Mr. Edmund Lyon. 

A teacher himself in his early days, 
he came in closer contact with the teach- 
ers and students than almost any other 
member of the Board of Directors. It 
was no unusual occurrence to have Mr. 
Lyon drop into a class during a class 
exercise. His visits were always a source 
of inspiration to teachers and students 
alike. 

Endowed with an eternally youthful 
spirit and loving sympathy with all phases 
of student life, he took an active interest 
in the work of the institute and its plans 
for future development. He was a 
dreamer of practical dreams, a man of 
keen and far-sighted vision who could 
see in the tomorrow the reward of the 
labor of today. His counsel was char- 
acterized by his strength and wisdom; his 
watchword was “Service”; his aim the 
uplift of humanity. 

J. E. WoopLanp, 
EstHer A. Hur.ey, 
Committee. 


A local paper states that “The Execu- 
tive Committee of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, recalling his ‘wise, 
thoughtful counsel,’ his ‘constant and 
generous’ financial assistance, and his de- 
votion in other ways to his Alma Mater, 
declared in their resolutions that ‘his 
death brings irreparable loss to the Uni- 
versity and the pain of great personal 
sorrow to each of his colleagues of this 
Board.” 
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DIRECTORS’ TRIBUTES 


As the respective directors of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf are 
widely scattered over the country, and 
as the first vice-president, Mr. John D. 
Wright, is en route home from Japan, 
the Secretary realized that probably it 
might be impossible to get the directors 
together before the convention at Mt. 
Airy. So he wrote to those who had 
known Mr. Lyon during many years, and 
following are some of the replies: 


Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J., wrote: “In the death of 
Mr. Lyon both the deaf and the teachers 
of the deaf have lost a strong friend. He 
was always aggressive and progressive. 
His wise counsel and his strong leader- 
ship will be missed.” 


Miss Mary McCowen, the pioneer 
teacher of deaf children in Chicago, 
wrote: “Although I could claim only a 
casual acquaintance with Mr. Lyon, he 
always impressed me as a man of sterling 
worth—a rare combination of power and 
modesty. In presence so genial, in con- 
versation so cheerful and kindly, always 
ready with an appropriate story or a fine 
bit of repartee that made his presence in 
any gathering a source of pleasure to all. 
The Association can ill afford to lose Mr. 
Lyon. The world has all too few of his 
kind.” 


Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal Emeritus 
of the Horace Mann School, in Boston, 
and now pioneer of pioneers among 
oral teachers, writes to the Secretary: 
“T gladly offer a word of love and ad- 
miration for a man in whom there seemed 
‘no guile.’ His tender, solicitous care for 
his mother in the early days of my ac- 
quaintance with him was beautiful and 
I’ve remembered it with pleasure. We 
of the Association have suffered a great 
loss.” 

Then Miss Fuller wrote: “Of all the 
admirable qualities of mind and heart 
possessed by Mr. Lyon, that by ‘which I 
think he will be longest remembered was 
the natural, irresistible charm of his 
greeting, that carried cheer and bright- 
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ness to all whom he met; it revealed the 
man.” 


Dr. Harris Taylor, Principal of the 
Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, 
New York City, wrote: “I was greatly 
shocked to learn of the sudden death of 
our beloved President, Edmund Lyon. 
During all the years I had known him he 
was the personification of physical and 
mental vigor. Mr. Lyon was a man of 
exceptional ability and versatility. I 
never knew a man who could do so many 
different things and do them well, a man 
who was successful in so many lines of 
activity. His interest in the deaf ap- 
pealed to me very strongly. As a trustee 
of the School at Rochester, as a director 
in the American Association, as presi- 
dent of this organization, and in other 
capacities his interest was always active 
and potent. Aside from a long and inti- 
mate professional association with Mr. 
Lyon, I was fortunate in having him as a 
personal friend. Common interest in the 
deaf has brought into close relationship 
many of the kindest and noblest men and 
women of our age. The death of any 
one of these leaves a gap that is never 
filled. The world moves on, and work 
must be done; but no good man or 
woman is ever fully replaced. Mr. 
Lyon’s work and influence will not be 


lost.” 


Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, at 
Mt. Airy, wrote: “Mr. Lyon was by pro- 
fession a lawyer, but early in life became 
a scientific business man, amassing a very 
considerable fortune. Through the in- 
fluence of his life-long friend, Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, he early became interested 
in the education of the deaf, and invented 
and developed the Lyon Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, now extensively used in the Rochester 
and other schools. Shortly after its 
founding he took an active interest in 
the American Association to Promote 
Speech-Teaching, an interest which he 
maintained with constantly growing de- 
votion until the day of his death, becom- 
ing its President January 1, 1915. Mr. 
Lyon was a gentleman in all that he said 
and did ; to know him was to admire and 
love him. He was generous, kind, and 
charitable, and was actively associated 


with numerous humanitarian movements 
in his native city. He was an active 
church worker, and did much toward 
fostering all liberal activities in the Pres- 
byterian church, of which he was a de- 
voted member. In his death the deaf of 
the whole country have suffered an al- 
most irreparable loss, and charitable and 
social organizations are bereft of a gen- 
erous and loyal supporter.” 


Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of 
the Western New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, writes: ““The death of Mr. 
Lyon is a great loss to the school and to 
the City of Rochester. Few schools for 
the deaf have had presidents who were 
as zealous in working for the interests 
of those committed to their care. Few 
have known, to the extent that he did, 
their peculiar difficulties: none could bet- 
ter appreciate their triumphs. None were 
ever more sympathetic and kindly and 
ready to help. The Lyon home was at all 
times open to those who were working 
for the welfare of the deaf ; and the deaf 
well know what a friend and benefactor 
they have lost. 

“The fourth of June was a memorable 
day in the history of the Rochester 
School, for this was Mr. Lyon’s birth- 
day ; and never one passed when he, with 
his family, was not found spending it 
there, making every one the happier at 
the evening supper and party by the 
abundance of the good things he himself 
provided. But he was the happiest of 
them all, for our children were his pecul- 
iar care; and because they knew it, their 
hearts went out to him. 

“His home life in Rochester was as 
sweet and fragrant as the breath of our 
beautiful spring flowers. 

“Edmund Lyon stood for something: 
he was heart and soul with everything 
that had for its object the real uplift and 
betterment of the human race; and in 
Rochester especially, by associating him- 
self with all that had to do with the high- 
est good of the community, he greatly 
helped to make Rochester in reality as in 
name, “The Flower City.’ ” 


Further tributes to Mr. Lyon will ap- 
pear in the next issue of THE VoLrTa 
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PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill, Ninth Year’s Work 
By SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


HE work of the previous year hav- 
ing been carefully reviewed, mainly 
by taking up the questions. prepared for 
that year, let the pupils consider more 
suffixes, roots, and prefixes. 


THE MEANING OF SOME LATIN SUFFIXES 


ous, ant, and or may be studied first. 

ous means full of, as generous. 

ant means one who or state of, as 
pleasant or assistant. 

or means one who, as pastor. 

Add to this list. 

Many of our words have roots which 
are taken from the Greek language, like 
the following: 

graph, which means write or describe, 
as telegraph, paragraph, autograph. 

phone, which means sound or voice, 
as telephone, aurophone, dentiphone, 
graphophone. 

auto, which means self, as autograph, 
autobiography, automobile. 

Other words have prefixes which come 
from the Greek language and form words, 
viz: 
amphi, which means both, as amphib- 
ian. 

ana, which means up or through, as 
analysis. 

ant or anti, which means against, as 
antislavery. 

- poly, which means many, as polygon. 

Form words from the. root (Latin) 
facio, which means to make, like the fol- 
lowing : 

factor, manufacture, certify, satisfy, 
satisfaction. 

Add to this list. 

Use the roots duco, to lead; dico, to 
Speak; ago, to act, and cor, the heart. 

Form words from each of these roots 
or stems. 

Study abbreviations found in the dic- 
tionary, like A. D., B. C., Anon., Messrs. 

Practice should be given in tracing 
words not clearly defined. 

The derivation of words should be 
considered. 

In our study of words, it is interesting 
to find out how words have been made. 

For instance, the name Johnson was 
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originally given to a man who was the 
son of a man named John; hence John’s 
son, or Johnson. 

The name Miller became a proper name 
because the man’s business was that of 
a miller, or grinder, of corn. 

Many of our words, as you have seen, 
come from the Anglo-Saxon, Greek, 
Latin, French, or German language. 

Teach the pupils to find the derivation 
of. words, using the following form of 
expression, thus: The word “prevent” is 
derived from two Latin words; the first 
part means before, and the last means 
“to come.” Prevent means to come be- 
fore, or to hinder. 

The following words are suggested for 
use in finding the derivation: 


petition prepare multiply 
expel oculist immigrant 
photography navigate 


Pupils should be taught to use other 
dictionaries beside Worcester and Web- 
ster, consulting the key for the different 
diacritic marks. 

In this year’s work, pupils may be 
taught the meaning of a pun. 

As some words have the same pronun- 
ciation as others, but a different meaning, 
people sometimes use these words “for 
fun.” This play upon words is called “a 
pun.” For example, “Did you see the 
bed spring?” When such a use is made 
of the word “spring,” we think at first 
that the person means to ask if we saw 
the bed move quickly; but really he is 
making a pun and is thinking of the part 
of the bed called a spring. 

The following statements have puns. 
Let the pupils read them and get the idea 
of a pun, but do not dwell too much upon 
them. 

“George Coleman, the Younger, being 
asked if he knew Theodore Hook, re- 
plied: “Hook and I are old friends.” 
Where is the pun? 

“They went and told the sexton, and 
the sexton tolled the bell.” Upon what 
word is the pun? 

Thomas Moore (pronounced with long 
6), who derived his pedigree from Noah, 
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explained it by saying that “Noah had 
three sons—Shem, Ham, and one Moore” 
(more). 

Pupils should be made familiar with 
the last part of the dictionary, so that 
they may be able to find the meaning of 
phrases from foreign languages, as well 
as other points given there. 

Frequent practise should be given in 
pronouncing words at sight, applying the 
points taken up in the previous study. 

Derivations should be continued. 

Teach the pupils the meaning of the 
word synonyms, as words which have 
nearly the same meaning. 

The following words are synonyms: 

saw and watched. 

pare and peel. 

crack and split. 

guess and think. 

pieces and parts. 

Add to this list if possible. 

Words which have an opposite or 
nearly opposite meaning are called anto- 
nyms. Lead the pupils to think of this 
class of words: 

wet—dry. 

hope—fear. 

first—last. 

An interesting exercise is for the 
teacher to give a word and the pupils 
furnish the opposite of it, filling in the 
missing word, thus: 


smile 


meet yes come 








The work in reading, memorizing, and 
then reciting as the pupil faces the class 
should be continued from time to time 


‘with prose and poetical selections. This 


will give the pupils fine practise in re- 
viewing the points in phonetics and 
word-study already taken up and furnish 
an opportunity also for practise in intelli- 
gent speech. 

The following selections are suggested : 

“Washington was born in 1732. He 
went to school until he was sixteen years 
old. Then he became a surveyor and 
measured wild land for three years. 
After that he was a soldier and fought 
in many battles. In a long war between 
England and America, Washington was 
the Commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican army. Later, he was made the first 
President of the United States.” 
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“O Little Town of Bethlehem”—Phil 
lips Brooks. 

“John Anderson”—Robert Burns. 
’ “Sweet Afton”—Robert Burns. 

“The Ship of State”’—Longfellow. 

“A Green Cornfield”—Rossetti. 

“When Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night”—Tate. 

“The Bugle Song”—Tennyson. 

“T Wandered Lonely as a Cloud’— 
Wordsworth. 

“Home, Sweet Home”—J. H. Payne. 


QUESTIONS ON THE NINTH YEAR'S WORK 


1. Write two words with the Latin 
suffix ous. 

2. What does the suffix or mean? 

3. Write two words with the suffix or. 

4. What does the Greek root graph 
mean? 

5. Write three words which have the 
root graph. . 

6. What does phone mean? 

7. Write three words formed from the 
root phone. 

8. What is an autograph? ; 

9g. What does “anti,” in the word anti- 
slavery, mean? 

10. Explain the abbreviations B. C. 
and Messrs. ; 

11. What is the abbreviation for “in 
the year of our Lord?” 

12, Write the derivation of the word 
oculist ? 

13. Define the word multiply. 

14. Make a statement which has a pun. 

15. Look at the last part of the dic- 
tionary and find the meaning of bona 
fide, errata. 

16. What is meant by saying that one 
word is the synonym of.another ? 

17. What is a synonym for the word 
guess? 

18. Give the synonym for saw. 

19. Give a synonym for crack; for 
peel. 

20. What word has the opposite mean- 
ing from the word wet? 

21. What word is the antonym of 
first? fear? 

22. Who was the author of the poem, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem ?” 

23. Quote the first verse. 

24. Write the first stanza of “I Wan- 
dered Lonely as a Cloud.” 

25. Who wrote “Sweet Afton?” 
































“AN AMERICAN MANUAL 


EDITORIAL. COMMENT 
WHAT ONE WOMAN DID 


So many women have done so many 
things and given of time and talent and 
money to aid the Misses Kinzie in their 
campaign for funds to aid THe Vota 
REviIEW that to single out any one per- 
son and tell what she did hardly seems 
fair to the others. Yet it is worth while 
to read about the way in which a woman 
in a little town unexpectedly accom- 
plished a great deal. In a neighboring 
city was a wealthy manufacturer of con- 
fectionery and of “Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops.” So our good friend 
called on this big-hearted manufacturer 
and suggested that he ought to advertise 
in THE Voura Review, if for no other 
reason than that the magazine was in 
need of funds. Think of asking for ad- 
vertising on such a plea! Why, every 
periodical in the country can honestly ad- 
vance the same plea. Was she laughed 
at? Not on your life! For the manu- 
facturer, Mr. Wm. H. Luden, of Reading, 
Pa., rose to the occasion and sent in a 
check for $250.00 “as a contribution.” 
He may have charged that check to his 
advertising department, but it came as 
“a contribution.” ‘The woman was Miss 
Kate High, of Sinking Spring, Pa., to 
whom we are very grateful. 

D. 





AN AMERICAN MANUAL 


To THE Eprror oF THE VoLTa REVIEW. 

Sir: I have been greatly interested in 
the Editorial Comment under the heading 
of “An Immediate Need,” in your April 
number. 

Some of us on this side have often 
wondered why a work similar to Arnold’s 
Manual has.never been attempted by our 
American cousins with their great and 
splendid resources. The immense prog- 
ress made, and still being made, in all 
branches of the education of the deaf in 
your country makes the need of a com- 
prehensive work on the subject impera- 
tive. 

Here a committee is at present sup- 
posed to be engaged in the reissue of my 
edition of Arnold’s Manual, with such 
changes as time and experience may 
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render necessary, but as you rightly ob- 
serve, its labors have been suspended 
during the Great War, and at the moment 
I am unable to say if they are being re- 
sumed. It is, however, obvious that a re- 
issue is bound to be attended with many 
difficulties due to the after-conditions of 
the war, not the least being the enor- 
mously increased cost of everything. 

In regard to the question of preparing 
and publishing a manual in the United 
States, your suggestion that it should be 
undertaken by Dr. Fay is certainly a well- 
deserved compliment to one so univer- 
sally respected and honored. 

I venture, however, to think that such 
a work is not only beyond Dr. Fay’s 
power at his time of life, but beyond the 
power of any one man. 

The education of the deaf has become 
specialized in so many directions that a 
work dealing adequately with it must be 
of an almost encyclopedic character. 

Should the idea of an American man- 
ual ever be seriously taken up, what I 
would suggest is that it be entrusted to a 
committee of specialists. Thus the his- 
tory of the education of the deaf would 
be written by one; the scope and objects 
of the education of the deaf by another; 
their education by the recognized methods 
by experts in these methods; the im- 
portant subject of language by still an- 
other, and so on with other departments, 
the whole under the supervision of a 
competent general editor. 

The great thing to aim at in such a 
manual is to keep it within a moderate 
compass, so as not to be too unwieldy for 


‘the practical requirements of students, 


teachers, and parents; it should accord- 
ingly only deal with the essential and 
established details of the education of the 
deaf and so be accepted as a standard 
authority. 

Thanking you for your kindly refer- 
ences to myself and with good wishes, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. FARRAR. 
Lonpon, April, 1920. 





A new department for the hard of hearing 
will be established in connection with the sum- 
mer clinic for speech defects at the College 
of the City of New York. It will be under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick Martin, assisted by 
Miss Pattie Thomason, princinal of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf. 
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RAPID LIP-MOVEMENT 


A woman who had talked with Mr. 
Nitchie said that he always spoke very 
rapidly to his pupils. Most people natu- 
rally talk as fast as they can; so rapid 
speaking is the normal method. Teach- 
ers sometimes urge the importance of not 
exaggerating, but forget the necessity of 
rapid speech. 

The greatest mistake I have made in 
practising lip-reading has been in allow- 
ing my family to speak much more slowly 
to me than to others; so that in general 
conversation, when every one speaks 
rapidly, I am lost. Would it not be as 
easy to learn how a rapidly spoken sen- 
tence looks as slowly to become ac- 
quainted with one long-drawn-out, iso- 
lated word, which, by the way, we never 
“meet” alone? 

Last winter I met a teacher of lip-read- 
ing whose pupils can understand no one 
at all except herself, simply because she 
speaks to them more slowly and carefully 
than she should. This sort of speech is 
unnatural. Let us aim, in our practise, 
for rapid speech-reading.—/da H. Wilson. 


LETTERS FROM INTERESTED 
READERS 


MAacouLIANna, Greece, February 18, 1920. 
DEAR Mrs, PoInpDEXTER AND Miss KENFIELD: 


As you will see by the heading of this letter, 
I am in Greece at last. ° 

I count as a pleasure every hour that I 
spent in your school, in the place that gives 
so-much hope of a normal and sane future 
to those who sit in silence. I think I shall 
never forget the inspiration of the Friday 
mornings and the brave cheerfulness and geni- 
ality. 

It is my earnest intention to go on with lip- 
reading whenever I have some one with whom 
to practise. Indeed, I may say I am going on 
with it now, only in Greek, for I find myself 
doing it almost unconsciously in that lan- 
guage—with very short seritences only, of 
course—and you will be interested to know 
that I find Greek easier than I did English. 

There are several logical enough reasons for 
this, I suppose; the chief one being the nature 
of the language itself. with its many and fre- 
quent vowels, especially the long e sound and 
its predominantly visible consonant, th, a 
heavier th, which is our d, s, 2, m, p, b; they 
write it up mp, their b, or beta, being pro- 
nounced like v, and ph or phi pronounced like 
f. Of course, there are some “stickers”—k 
and x, ch, and t; but I think that, on the whole, 
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the language may be accounted a comparatively 
easy one for a lip-reader, and, besides, there 
is the help afforded by the expressive modern 
Greek face and by the hands. I suppose an- 
other reason why it is comparatively easy for 
me to understand Greek lips is because I may 
have been unconsciously doing so during the 
many years that I have spent in the country 
while. my deafness was increasing. A _ third 
reason would be that I am not now doing any 
other work requiring close eye attention. In 
any case, I intend, when I am in Corinth, 
where I go shortly, to remain for months, to 
practise it regularly, as it will be possible for 
me to do so there. 

English must wait, I am afraid, for I shall 
be the only English-speaking person within 
miles, if one except an occasional Americanized 
Greek, whose conversational powers are often 
limited to “Hello, kid. Where are you from? 
Vera good, al’ri’.” 

I wonder if any one in this country has ever 
heard of lip-reading? [I certainly have dis- 
covered no one; but you will be interested to 
know that the idea of it seems to arouse in- 
terest. I spoke of it to a young girl whom I 
know, practically totally deaf, and you should 
have seen the enthusiasm that the possibility 
aroused. I have sent to America for Miss 
Bruhn’s book in French. I should be glad to 
know of any other of which you may be able 
to tell me. A multiplicity of books does no 
harm. 

Which brings me to the raison d’étre for this 
long letter. I have been reading thoroughly 
several copies of THE Vouta Review which I 
have with me—they have accumulated during 
several months—and it seems to me that it is 
a very great pity that more people do not 
know of it, and that more deaf people have 
not learned of the cheer and encouragement 
that its pages contain. I only wish I had 
learned of it and of lip-reading years ago, 
even a few years ago. It has seemed probable 
to me that there must be, among the soldiers 
whom you must be receiving by this time, some 
to whom even the small sum asked for THE 
Vo.itTa Review might seem a good deal, and so 
I have decided to send you the enclosed check 
for $10 on the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco in favor of the California 
School of Lip-Reading, and to ask you, if you 
will, to see that five subscriptions to the 
Review find their way into the hands of such 
soldiers, or, if there are not among the soldiers 
five who are in need of it, then to some others 
of whom you know who are unable to afford 
even this small sum, and to whom the REvIEw 
would be of benefit and interest. The articles 
on the employment of the deaf alone should 
bring hope into many a dark place. 

Sincerely yours, 


_—_—_- _———. 





San Francisco, Cauir., April 10, 1920. 
THE Voita REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN: I would like to tell you what I 
think of lip-reading. I really think it is the 
greatest thing in the world. I am totally deaf 
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and have been since last July. In January, 1918, 
I was operated on for a mastoid in the right 
ear. At the time I had the mastoid I also had 
paralysis and meningitis. I lost my hearing in 
the right ear after the first operation, but I 
managed to get sent to France to do my bit. 
While in France I got a touch of the “flu,” 
which affected my left ear, and caused another 
mastoid to start in the left ear; so in July, 
1919, I went under another operation, on the 
left ear, and from April, 1919, to February, 
1920, I have been under five operations for the 
right ear. In the meantime I have been taking 
lip-reading lessons (through the government), 
so I can really say that lip-reading is the 
greatest help to a totally deaf person. Let 
people who are deaf take a few lessons in lip- 
reading, and I am sure you will agree that it is 
the most wonderful thing for you. 

A former skeptical soldier, but now a booster 
for lip-reading, 

GrorcE J. LyNcH. 


ROUND TABLE MEETING 


Two hundred members of the National 
Round Table for Speech Improvement assem- 
bled in the auditorium of Hunter College on 
Thursday evening to hear eminent educators 
discuss the development of speech improve- 
ment in rural districts. The speakers of the 
evening were Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education; William A. Howe, 
M. D., New York State Medical Inspector of 
Schools; Dr. Gustave Straubenmiiller, Associate 
Superintendent of the New York Board of 
Education; Ira S. Wile, M. D., one of the 
founders of the Round Table; A. E. Winship, 
Editor Journal of Education, of Boston, and 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Director of the Speech 
Improvement Department, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Dr. Straubenmiiller presided and reviewed 
the continuous success of the speech improve- 
ment department. He declared that New York 
had set a standard for the correction of speech 
defects which many other cities were about to 
follow. 

Commissioner Claxton discussed the ad- 
vantages of rural life and a rural education. 
The Commissioner expressed his belief that 
teachers should be allowed to work freely and 
intelligently. Education, he said, should be of 
the type that will free the individual in his 
work. The child who stammers is greatly 
handicapped and should be corrected during 
his school life. The inauguration of a speech 
improvement department in every training 
school for teachers was urged; every class 
teacher should be familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of speech improvement. It 
is especially essential, however, that the rural 
teacher should receive this training before her 
appointment. 

Dr. Howe gave an interesting address, out- 
lining the work of his department as composed 
of the following. branches: School buildings, 
physical education, mouth hygiene, nutrition, 
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medical inspection of schools, and health edu- 
cation. Dr. Howe announced his intention to 
include speech improvement in the organization 
of his department as soon as funds were avail- 
able. The close relation existing between speech 
improvement and physical education, mouth 
hygiene, nutrition, and health education was 
demonstrated. The speech improvement de- 
partment of our city schools received con- 
gratulations on its increasing success; many 
instances of the complete correction of acute 
cases of stammering were quoted. 

Dr. Wile expressed his belief that speech 
training was more than training of ear and 
tongue. Efficient training in speech can be 
accomplished only by the speech specialist, who 
not only is versed in the elements of speech, 
and the correct manner of enunciating same, 
but who is also a deep student of the psychology 
of speech. 

Mr. Winship urged a national speech im- 
provement program which should include a 
speech improvement instructor in each training 
school for teachers. 

Dr. Martin, as president of the Round Table, 
voiced his sentiments in favor of the plan to 
preserve the home of Mark Twain in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mark Twain was an advocate of 
the improvement of American speech, and the 
Round Table is endeavoring to further this 
project. 

Resolutions endorsing the Lockwood-Dono- 
hue bill were unanimously adopted and wired 
to Albany by May Secor, business manager for 
the association. 

Watertown, New York, will open a clinic for 
speech defects early in July. The supervisor 
for this clinic will be announced shortly. 





THE LIP-READERS’ PIN 


“May I be permitted to express an opinion, 
and may I request its publication in the next 
issue of THe Vorta Review? 

“Mr. Williams says in his letter: “Take a 
five-pointed star, representing the five senses, 
and cut off one prong (hearing)’. He seems 
not to know that the sense of hearing is located 
in the brain, and that impaired hearing does 
not mean that the brain has lost its capacity 
to understand spoken language. The ear is 
merely the organ of transmission, which, when 
impaired, is relieved by the eye, much as a 
person whose right hand is paralyzed makes the 
left hand do the work of two. Would such a 
person be willing to wear a five-pointed star 
with one prong cut off for the sense of touch, 
or, more correctly, half a prong (since one 
hand is still perfect) ?” 

AvonDALE N. Gorpon. 





Government Bulletin No. 79 (1919), prepared 
by the statistical division of the Bureau of 
Education, is devoted to schools for the deaf 
in the United States. It is a full and valuable 
report. The review of statistics of all schools, 
1900 to 1918, is especially interesting. 
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GENEROUS GIFTS TO THE VOLTA 
- BUREAU 


Miss Elizabeth Fay has presented to the 
reference library of the Volta Bureau a large 
number of volumes from the library of her 
father, the late Gilbert O. Fay, and, best of 
all, she has also presented to the library his 
file of The Mutes’ Chronicle, commencing with 
No. 1, Vol. 1, October 31, 1868, and including 
all volumes to Vol. 12, No. 39, June 12, 1880. 
These twelve volumes make a fine addition to 
the Volta Bureau’s collection of old periodicals 
devoted to the interests of the deaf., Nowhere 
else in the world is there so nearly a complete 
collection of periodicals devoted to the interests 
of the deaf as the Volta Bureau has. 

Miss Susanna E. Hull, editor of The Teacher 
of the Deaf, has presented to the Volta Bureau 
a copy of Dixon’s translation of Bonet’s book, 
published in 1620. ‘The translation also con- 
tains the very valuable historical introduction 
by Mr. A. Farrar. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mrs. Alice M. G. Pattison, who has for 
several years been head of the Adult Depart- 
ment of Lip-reading at Central Institute, St. 
Louis, has resigned from the faculty of that 
school to open one of her own. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Miiller-Walle Normal School in 
Boston, and is authorized to offer normal 
training in the use of the Miiller-Walle method, 
as well as instruction in lip-reading and correc- 
tion of speech defects. Her work was spoken 
of in the highest terms by the authorities at 
Central Institute, and the new school should 
prove very successful. 





MISS WIMSATT TO REOPEN SCHOOL 


Miss Louise Wimsatt, recently of the school 
for deafened soldiers, at Cape May, is visit- 
ing relatives in California, but expects to re- 
turn to Washington in the summer and reopen 
her school of lip-reading. While in San 
Francisco she spent a great deal of time at 
Mrs. Trask’s school. She says: “I was so 
much impressed with her fine school and with 
the splendid league she has formed in San 
Francisco.” 


SPEECH-READERS ORGANIZE CLUB 


A “speech-reading club,” formed of persons 
who are hard of hearing, has been formed in 
Dayton, to assist the slightly deaf in obtaining 
and keeping employment, to alleviate as much 
as possible the social isolation of deaf people, 
give scholarships in lip-reading, and assist them 
in other ways. 

The club will meet the first and third Thurs- 
days of each month at 1069 Reibold Building. 
Mrs. L. A. Dornbush is president and Miss 
Mabel R. Lindner is directing the club work. 

—Dayton News. 
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CARE OF THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


The program outlined by Fernald includes 
the mental examination of backward school 
children, the mental clinic, the traveling clinic, 
the special class, directed training of individual 
defectives in country schools, instruction of 
parents of defective children, after-care of 
special class pupils, special training of teachers 
in normal schools, census and registration of 
the feebleminded, extra institutional super- 
vision of all uncared-for defectives in the 
community, selection of the defectives who 
most need segregation for institutional care, 
increased institutional facilities, parole for 
suitable institutionally trained adult defectives, 
permanent segregation for those who need 
segregation, mental examination of persons ac- 
cused of crime and of all inmates of penal in- 
stitutions, and long-continued segregation of 
defective delinquents in special institutions.— 
Journal A, M. A, 





The Federal Board of Vocational Education 
has now in its central office a vocational agent 
who is looking after cases of discharged sol- 
diers and sailors having speech and hearing 
disabilities. By “hearing disabilities” we mean 
deafness to such a degree that lip-reading must 
be depended upon as a means of intercourse 
with people. By “speech disabilities” we mean 
cases of aphasia or imperfect phonations, due 
to wounds of jaw, face, or tongue, and cases 
of stammering, aphonia, or loss of voice, etc. 

The office of District No. 1 has just recom- 
mended the extension of the course of a man 
of 22 who is totally deaf as a result of scarlet 
fever while in the training camp. The office 
writes that his work has been excellent, and 
that he deserves an extension. The soldier 
in a private letter makes the following state- 
ment: 

“Tt was just a year ago that you received my 
first letter, subsequent to my ‘graduation’ from 
Cape May. If I could be sure that every year 
in the future would bring forth improvement 
in me in the same proportion that this year 
has resulted in, I would be very happy. There 
is no doubt about it, I have improved in char- 
acter, in lip-reading—in fact, everything. I 
needed it a great deal, too, and I honestly 
think that whoever or whatever is responsible 
for my loss of hearing realized that it was 
the best way to teach me things. And 
so this ‘little affliction’ of mine has worked 
for good. I had not confidence, even in my- 
self, before, but my contact with people in the 
past two years has shown me that there are 
people who are as much interested in the wel- 
fare of others as in that of themselves. This 
has given me confidence in both myself and 
others. I say again that these are my honest 
beliefs, no matter what they may seem to 
others.”—The Vocational Summary. 





- ‘The Volta Bureau has some copies of second- 
hand books useful to teachers of the deaf, 
which it offers at reduced prices. If you want 
text books, write to the Volta Bureau. 














ITEMS 


HELP FOR DEAF PERSON 


M. K. writes that some one wrote to her 
asking her to challenge the statement of “F.,” 
who recently intimated in this column that the 
deaf lacked mentality. Upon close reading of 
“F's” letter she concludes that he is trying to 
put in a plea for the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of the deaf, and not to express unkind 
criticism of them. “F.” wrote: 

“The deaf quickly grow self-centered, be- 
cause they have little else to center on.” M. K. 
says this is true, and,, recognizing it, there are 
societies formed to help the deaf not to be- 
come selfish or self-centered. She belongs to 
such a society, and it is doing good work. She 
suggests that “F.” read THe Vorta ReviEw 
and learn of these societies and guilds. He 
also should investigate lip-reading, “the art of 
all arts, that seems to roll back the heavy cur- 
tain of deafness and quicken both mind and 
spirit."—Chicago Tribune. 





In a personal letter from Miss Susanna E. 
Hull, Editor of The Teacher of the Deaf, to 
the Editor of Tue Voita Review we find these 
paragraphs, which are worthy of preservation 
as items of historical interest: 

“It may interest you to know that when I 
visited the United States, at dear Miss H. B. 
Rogers’ invitation, in 1873, I visited Hartford 
Institution with Alexander Graham Bell, who 
was then training teachers there in visible 
speech. We went there from the Clarke 
School. 

“In the vessel on which I traveled the state 
cabin opposite my own was occupied by an 
aged lady and her son, a medical man. The 
lady was an elder sister of Alice Cogswell, 
and she and her son were greatly interested in 
the purpose of my visit to America to see the 
progress in your schools for the deaf. Also, 
at Hartford there was an old deaf sewing 
woman who had formerly been a fellow-pupil 
with Alice Cogswell. She died soon after.” 





CompLete Your Fires.—Teachers of lip-read- 
ing who do not happen to have a complete 
file of THe Vortta Review from 1910 to 1920, 
should endeavor now to secure a complete file. 
Next year may be too late, and no other pub- 
lication contains literature so helpful to the 
hard of hearing. 





The annual luncheon of the Round Table 
for Speech Improvement was held at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel on Saturday, May 15, at 1 o'clock. 
Dr. John H. Finley, David Bispham, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Henry Hall Forbes, M. D., and other 
eminent speakers were present. Following the 
custom of previous years a musical program 
was rendered by well-known artists. 





During the first week in April, Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn gave her normal course in the 
Miiller-Walle method of lip-reading to a class 
of teachers in the Texas School for the Deaf, 
at Austin. 
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THE NEW FORM OF KINDERGARTEN 
SPEECH TEACHER 


Before the Kindergarten Section meeting of 
the National Society for the Study and Cor- 
rection of Speech Disorder, Walter B. Swift, 
M. D., of Boston, read a paper upon the new 
kind of kindergartner. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

Summary.—Cleveland’s high stand in educa- 
tion has lately been raised still higher by the 
preparation and use of a new kind of kinder- 
gartner. She is the speech-instructed kinder- 
gartner; in her own kindergarten school she 
gets instruction in speech correction. This in- 
struction she carries into her speech kinder- 
garten class, and there develops the speech 
capacity of her pupils. This is a new form of 
speech-teaching. It is a new form of kinder- 
gartner. Training in speech correction given to 
the kindergartner greatly increases her effi- 
ciency. It increases her understanding of 
human nature; it enables her to do Ameri- 
canization work down in the kindergarten. 

The understanding of little children is very 
difficult at best. Speech correction in the kin- 
dergarten enables the kindergartner to under- 
stand the little child in a new and deeper way. 
By proper speech correction early, children 
may be kept from wasting a year or two of 
school life. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Do not forget to send your summer address 
to the Volta Bureau as soon as possible if you 
desire to have Tue Vora Review follow you; 
otherwise the magazine will go to the old ad- 
dress. Then when you leave your summer 
home, please be thoughtful enough to write 
in advance, so that we can change the address 
again. Some subscribers imagine we are mind- 
readers; unfortunately we are not. Thus you 
must notify us of each change in address. 





I believe that a sense of humor can save any 
situation ; that if one could only learn to laugh 
at oneself and the ludicrous faux pas made 
by the hard of hearing, this affliction would 
not be regarded the general nuisance it now is. 
It is the extreme. sensitiveness and irritability 
of the deaf that make all normal people shun 
the society of those so afflicted. 

The hard-of-hearing man or woman with a 
well developed sense of humor may still retain 
the regard of former friends and acquaint- 
ances by exercising a little tact, patience, and 
good humor. A knowledge of lip-reading 
combined with these three virtues can at least 
partially restore the deaf to society. 

I believe that the much-discussed isolation 
of the deaf is largely self-imposed. My own 
short experience in this réle has convinced me 
of the truth of this statement—Red Patch. 





The Western Pennsylvania Institution an- 
nounces “a decided advance in teachers’ sal- 
aries.” Congratulations! 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers and Supervisors Wanted 





| 
Fine Business Opportunity 





_WANTED—Supervisor of older boys for session 1920-21. | 
Young ‘man, with fair knowledge of physical culture and | 


athletics, preferred. Good salary. State full details. 
D. E. F., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—An experienced oral _ teacher. 
S. H. A., Volta Bureau. 





Trained teachers of the deaf wanted at the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf, situated at Flint, Mich. d- 
dress, L. L. Wright, Superintendent. 





The North Carolina School for the Deaf wants two oral 
teachers and a domestic science teacher of successful ex- 
perience. Communicate with Supt. E. McK. Goodwin, 
Morganton, N. C 





WANTED—Male teacher with experience. 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





The Mississippi School will need for next term an ex- 
perienced supervising oral teacher, a teacher for a begin- 
ning class, and one or more for intermediate grades. 
Please state training and experience in first letter. Ade- 
quate salaries will be paid. Address, Wirt A. Scott, Supt., 
Jackson, Miss. 








Day School Positions 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher for class of deaf 
and children with defective speech. Give references and 
experience. State salary and earliest date services are 
available. Miss Gibson, Secretary Public School Board, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 








Private Pupils Wanted 





PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—An oral teacher of long 
experience, trained at Clarke School, desires a_ private 
se for the school year 1920-21. Address, A. F., Volta 


ureau, 


Address, 


Colorado | 


An excellent opening for an ambitious teacher. A pros- 
perous home school for deaf children can be purchased or 
leased for a relatively small amount. Well advertised and 
well known. Head of school must retire because of ill- 
health—requires a long rest. For particulars address 
Owner, care Volta Bureau, Washington, D. 








Principal Wanted 





WANTED—A principal for an Oral School with an 

enrolment of thirty-five pupils and a staff of five teachers; 
also a trained and experienced assistant oral teacher; 
duties to begin as soon as possible. Write, stating age, 
training, experience, and salary expected, to J. S. Gordon, 
| Inspector of Schools, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 








Nurse and Supervisor 





Hospital nurse and supervisor of girls desires position. 
Successful experience with girls and in nursing. First 
Aid certificate. Excellent health. First-class references. 
Address, H. I., care Volta Bureau. 








Chaperon or Social Worker 





WANTED—Position in charge of social work for the 
hard of hearing, or as chaperon to young girl who is hard 
of hearing. Many years’ experience in helpful work for 
the deaf. Finest references. Mrs. Thomas Bradley, Park 
Avenue Hotel, Park Ave. & 33rd St., New York City. 








Special for Hard of Hearing 





} A trained teacher of many years experience desires posi- 
| tion in a Lip-Reading School for Adults for the summer 
months. Prefers some place along the Atlantic Coast. 
State salary offered. Address, V. P., Volta Bureau. 





Teachers for Private Pupils 


Engravers and Etchers 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher to instruct, 
during the summer, a deaf girl eight years of age. Mrs. 
Walter Wesenberg, Route 4, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED—A young man, trained and experienced oral 
teacher, for boy of sixteen who has been in school eight 
ears. Southern family. Apply, M. J. E., Volta Bureau, 
Jashington, D. C. 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for two bright 
little deaf children. Address, T. E. Gardner, Clarks, La. 











Positions Wanted 





POSITION. WANTED—An experienced, trained oral 
teacher desires change. Address, Box 76 Volta Bureau. 





Experienced oral teacher, Northampton trained, college 
graduate, desires position in western school for 1920-21. 
Address, B. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








Summer Pupils Wanted 





PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—An experienced oral 
teacher wishes a private oo ne for June, July, and August. 
Address, M. C. P., Care Volta Bureau. 


Experienced teacher would like deaf-mute or lip-reading 
upil for summer 1920. For particulars address, oO. 
Box 207, Rockland, Me. 








WANTED—By art teacher in school for the deaf: 
position as companion for deaf child during July and 
August. Willing to teach drawing and to give practise in 
lip-reading. Address, C, A., care Volta Bureau. 








The better class of teachers read THe Voita ReEviEw. 
Thus it pays the schools to advertise in our pages. 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 








FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
By Grace M. BEATTIE. 


Fully Illustrated ; Second Edition, 75 cents 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
AND HOLIDAY GIFT 


you can give is a paid membership in the 
Association that stands for Jdeffer speech: 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

For a paid membership, costing but $2 a year, 
includes a year's subscription to THE VOLTA 
REVIEW. 





























